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THE OEIGIN AND GEOWTH OF THE 
EOMAN SATIEIC POETEY. 



The treatise of Casaubon and his edition of Persius, published 

in 1605, contained the first exhaustive account of 
modern crlticL. ^^f ^"sin and growth of the Roman satiric poetry. 

His elaborate scrutiny and shrewd sense not only 
appreciated but answered all vital questions. So far was he in 
advance of his age, that more than two hundred years passed 
before his conclusions were questioned. Though many volumes 
were written in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,* 
Ruperti,*» in 1801, simply reasserted on every essential point the 
judgment of Casaubon ; and for the next thirty years his decisions 
were undisputed ; so that in 1840 a learned critic® found it " a 
weary task to revive discussions which had been handled and 
rehandled enough and more than enough." The last forty 
years, however, have changed the aspect of the subject. Hardly 
one of Casaubon's verdicts has been unassailed ;^ hardly a year 
passes but some new light arises. The task may still be a weary 
one, but it is necessary ; and the result is pleasant, for it throws 
us back on Casaubon, and shows that genius is as free of time 
in criticism as in philosophy or art. 

" Satira quidem," says Quintilian, " tota nostra est."* Its root 

was as truly Roman as its growth. It arose in 
*^ verse ^^ those rude outbursts in which the primitive Italians 

gave spontaneous expression to their mirth and 
mourning, to their gratitude and supplication. Unusual aptitude 
for rapid improvisation and smart reply, a lively imitative faculty 
and love for violent gesticulation mark the Italian villager to the 
present day;' and in early times these national characteristics 
found vent in varied festivities, where unpremeditated song tended 
to predominate over the music and dancing with which it was 

• Especially Vulpi. 1744. and Konig, 1796. 

^ In the introduction to his edition of Juvenal. 

« Oehler's Varro, Introd. 

^ Cf. especially Petermann, Riese, Meineke, Munk, and Mommsen. 

• Instit. Or. x., 1-93. 

f Cf. C. Miiller's Rome. Romer, u. Romerin i., 45. Munk de Fab. Atell. " Singu- 
laris Italorum acies quo yitia et menda aliorum prime fere obtutu percipiunt et unde 
natum derisionis ttudiam, quo olim ut hodie ceteris praestabant." 



always blended.* They leave their traces in the naeniae or 
dirges, in which, as in Scottish Laments, the virtues of the dead 
were magnified by gifted minstrels of the clan; in the ditties 
sung at a general's triumph by his soldiers, who rallied him for 

his failures'* while they praised his deeds; in 
**festivUie8. banquet songs celebrating the glories of a family's 

ancestry; while even the Hymn of the Fratres 
Arvales, in spite of its more sober cast, exhibits in its amoeboean 
form the same national spirit. But we might expect an agricul- 
tural people to be specially unrestrained in joy and earnest in 
thanksgiving at their harvest-home. Their work was over; their 
provision for the winter was secure ; they were grateful to the 
gods of corn and wine. That it was so we have good evidence. 

From a comparison of Vergil, Horace, and Livy* 
Its raillery we gather that the primitive Italians husbandmen 

held festival every year when the corn was stored, 
and honoured Bacchus and Ceres with sacrifice and song ; that 
they at the same time bantered one another in responsive verses ; 
that these verses were Fescennine;^ that their laughter was 
unrestrained, and their sport, in the first instance, good-natured. 
And these statements are illustrated by the parallel raillery of 
early Greece, which was permitted even at Sparta. In the 
language of the Homeric hymn to Hermes : — 
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ff(iriTal OaXlyai TCLpaijioXa KepTOfxiovariv,"^ 

Horace leads us a stage further in the history of this rustic 

mirth. He says that *' by degrees the jokes became 

checked by law. wild and the abuse slanderous, so that in fear a 

law was passed forbidding personal allusions ; and 

this law secured its end by confining the singers to kindly 

pleasantries."^ His statement is confirmed by the legislation of the 

Twelve Tables, in which we find : — " Si quis ocentasit casmenve 

condisit quod infamiam faxsit flactiomque alterei, fuste feritor." 

" Satura '* arose out of these rural rejoicings, and Livy explains 

its development. In the year 361, among other 

into "^sat^a." attempts to allay a plague sent by the wrath of the 

gods, "Tuscan actors," he says, " were summoned to 
Rome, who, without song or gesture, danced gracefully after the 

« Cf. TeuffelPa Hist, of Rom. Liter. Introd., and Wordworth'sJFragments of Early 
Latin, Introd. to Notes. Dion. Halyc, vii., 72 : wapaVwfiaioig kv airdaaig ^uXdrrerai 
rate apxaiaic dvriTroXlaig, 

*» Cf. Livy vii., 10, &c. Munk, 1. s. p. 2. 

i Verg. G. ii., 325. Hor. Epp. ii., 1, 139. Liv. vii., 2. 

i Some writers have distinguished FeseenniDae as a variety of this rustic sport ; 
indeed, Zell has specified three distinct varieties of it, hut without evidence; and 
such phrases as "Fesoennina locutio'* point to a wider meaning, and to a reference 
either to the tribe in which it arose or to its Phallic origin. 

^ V. 55, cf. Arist. Pol., vii., 15. 

^ Hor. Epp. ii., 1, 155. 



fashipn of their country to the sound of the flute. The young 
Romans began to imitate them ; and «they varied the dancing 
"with doggerel gibes at one another in a sort of harmony with their 
steps." These youths were called histriones ; but Livy clearly 
points out that they were the historical successors of the amateur 
minstrels to whom Vergil and Horace allude. " Non sicut ante 
Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere ac rudem alternis 
jaciebant/' Their song was now set to the music of the tibia, and 
their dancing was in time. **Impletas modis saturas peragebant."" 
This, then, is what critics have called the Dramatic Satire of 
the Romans. The date assigned by Livy to its 
^iiSuence."^ introduction is questionable. Indeed it is improb- 
able that the change took place so rapidly or 
systematically ; but the general fact which underlies his narrative 
is none the less important, viz, : that the change was the result 
of the first contact of rude Roman customs with foreign art. 
Method was introduced into the madness of a national sport. 
Yet it was still wild and unfettered. Literary influences were not 
yet at work; and the absence of any contemporary 
'"^satura! literature is in itself proof that the performers had 
no settled text. We shall in fact find that the 
introduction of a plot was a complete revolution and fatal to the 
very essence of such pieces. Masks'" had been worn at the 
earliest festivals and may have been in use ; but there can have 
been no attempt to represent character. The metre employed 
was the old Saturnian measure, — a system based indeed upon 
quantity, but allowing the greatest freedom in eliding, 
slurring, and strengthening syllables. Dependent to a large 
extent upon alliteration and a caesural pause marking the point 
at which one speaker gave place to another, it was rhyme rather 
than verse.® If we imagine the jests which the clown of a 
modern circus** levels at the grooms to be spoken in doggerel 
verse, and his capers to be in time with the music of the band, 
and if we further suppose both clown and grooms to be prompted 
not by pay but by a love for rough fun, we have an approximate 
idea of the nature of the Satiric Drama. 

. This application of the term satira is not merely 

"nwne. ^^ philological interest, but bears upon the char- 
acter of the satiric poetry and upon its originality. 
Diomedes, the grammarian, gives three derivations.' The first 
Relation to of these is, " from the llartpot, because in this verse 
trarvpoi. too absurd and immodest remarks are made." 

» Liv. vii., 2, 6. 

■ Verg. G. ii., 387. ** Oraque corticibus eumunt horrenda cavatis.*' 

• Cf. Browne's Rom. Liter., p. 36. 

9 Ruperti says they were ** faceta et ridicula potius quam obscena et lasciya," and 
they are compared by W. MuUer .and Munk to the Yolkspiel of modem Venice and 
Naples. 

<i Diom., p. 482. 



Diomedes does not favour this derivation. In other passages' 
he clearly points out that, in so far as there was a parallel 
to the Greek Satyric play, it is to be found in the Atellan 
farce, a later growth, as we shall see, which was never known 
as "satira." Indeed, the resemblance to which he alludes 
in the above passage hardly goes as deep as his own words. 
The Satyric play was closely dependent upon tragedy, and had 
a like origin. Even in the hands of Choerilos' its essence lay in 
the contrast between serious myths and their comic representa- 
tion. Demetrios Phaleros speaks of it as 7ral(ovaa rpay^^la, and 
its object was to relieve the spectator after hours of sustained 
gravity by introducing heroes and gods, lately beheld with 
admiration or awe, in silly or obscene situations.* There is no 
trace in it of that bantering of the spectators which was distinctive 
of the early satira. Further, its leading feature was the presence 
of the Sarujoot or attendants of Dionysos, and at Rome there were 
no similar permanent characters. Lastly, it was intimately con- 
nected with mythology, and dependent upon a sympathy with 
the powers of nature which was foreign to Roman thought and 
feeling. 

These facts were in the days of Casaubon and even of Ruperti 
enough to dismiss at once the hypothesis of even a philological 
, relation ; but modern scholarship has revived the 
th^ry^^ theory in a modified form. In accordance with 
the truth that " the simplest elements of art as well 
as of religion and economy are in Greece and in Latium quite 
the same," and are '* to be referred to a period antecedent to 
the separation of the stocks," Dr. Mommsen states that, just as 
the decorous arm-dance (iriumpus ^idvpafifioc) is to be traced in 
the Greco-Italian people, so ** the Sarvjoot and Satirae are branches 
of the masquerade of the ' full ' people, who, clad in goat-skins, 
wound up their festivals with jokes.*' He elsewhere speaks of 
the " comic dance or chant or satira " as reaching back to the 
same period," and asserts that " of this comic dance the popular 
comedy and the Fescenriine songs, in all their variety, were but 
developments." 

Now it cannot be doubted that the Greco-Italian people would 

have some rude form of festivity, coloured perhaps by their 

agricultural pursuits ; and in this sense their later separate 

. amusements had common origin. But it is another 

to^it?'"' thing to say that these amusements resembled one 

another, and that their names are related as 

» lb., pp. 487 and 488. • Miiller's Greek Literature, i., 294. 

t Cf. Horace, A. P.. 221-230. 

* It is not quite clear whether Mommsen applies " satira ** to the comic medley or to 
the new text which it received. His general theory, however, is, quite distinct." * As 
the spectators took part in the satira, so the chorus' of aarvpoi expressed their feelings 
in response to the leading singers.* 



^idvpafifioc to triumpus. We have seen that the Satyric play and the 
satiric raillery were unlike one another, in every respect save 
that both were comic; and the words were equally independent. 
For (1) the San/joot were not an original part of the Hellenic play 
to which they ultimately gave a name. Legend ascribed their 
introduction to Arion, later criticism to Pratinas. Their identi- 
fication with the chorus is admitted both by Greek and modern 
writers to mark a stage in the growth of the play. They had 
nothing to do with what Mommsen calls " the text or satura." 

(2) Even if at Rome saturoi meant men filled with wine, there is 
no reason for connecting this word with the earliest Italian sport. 
Livy first applies it to the dramatic medley a/ier the operation of 
Tuscan influence, and treats Satura as the daughter, and not, 
with Mommsen, as the parent of ' Fescennina licentia.' We can 
hardly set aside Livy's position without some evidence against it. 

(3) Further, if it be urged that the lArvpoi are the " full men " of 
early times converted by the disease of language into separate 
characters, we have to set aside two obvious parallels, — between 
the Satyrs and Fauns on the one handy and on the other, between 
the festivities alluded to in the Homeric hymn already quoted 
(out of which the Iambic lampoon arose) and the dramatic medley 
of Rome. In short, the hypothesis depends upon an exceedingly 
improbable history of the word 2an/|ooc, and an application of 
* satira * for which theje is no evidence. 

Looking at the classical word satur, of which satura is the 

. . regular feminine form, we see its application on its 

"JJ'^Lto?'"^ very face, (a) The fulness it denotes is the result 

of various components. Thus in Terence'' we find, 

** postquam sum omnium rerum satur ;" in Vergil,*" " satura 

praesepia " are the well-filled stalls ; in Columella,* *' satur 

autumnus'' is autumn with its varied riches ; in Horace,^ '^ satur 

conviva'' is the guest who has had enough of the feast; in 

Pliny," " satur color " is a deep composite colour ; in Cicero/ 

** satur gestus " is varied gesticulation. 

(6) There was a special application of the feminine gender. 

, ^ The annual thank-offering, presented to Ceres and 

satura =^ satura B^cchus, consisted of first-fruits of various kinds 

piled upon a large platter. This plateful, termed 

by the Greeks TrayKapwoc Qveria, TrdyoTrefffia, or 7ruav£i//ca, the Latins 

called lanx, lanx satura, or dimply satura. For this we have good 
evidence : — Acron on Hor. Satir. I. 1., " Lanx plena diversis 
frugibus in templo Cereris infertur quae saturae nomine appel* 
latur." Festua Pompeim, " satura est cibi genus ex multis rebus 
conditum." Li/dtM,^ ** aarovpav to Kavdvv iwl rwv Upwv.'' IHomedes/' 
*' sive satura a lance quae referta variis multisque primitiis in sacro 



' Adel. v., 1. 3. 
» xxxvii., 10, 61. 



^ iii., 214. » Poet, x., 43. 7 Sat. i., I, 119. 

• Manil. v., 474. ^ de Mens. p. 30. « p. 484. 



apud priscos dis inferebatur et ex copia ac saturitate rei 8atura 
vocabatur .... sive a quodam genere farciminis .... satura 
est uva passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso conspersi." 

Here then we might rest with Diomedes. The satiric drama 
was from the first connected with the festivities at which the 
lanx satura was presented ; and there is no strain in supposing 
the name of the offering to be applied to the performance, which 
was an offering (munus) too. 

(c) Satura was, however, used in a metaphorical sense, on the 
. , showing of the grammarians who confirm this usage 
^?ftu^^^^^ by valuable quotations. 

Festm,^ ** Satura est — lex multis aliis conferta. 
Idque in sanctione legum ascribitur, 'neque per saturam ab- 
rogato aut derogato.' Titus Annius Luscus in ea quam adversus 
Gracchum dixit. ' Imperium quod plebes per saturam dederat 
id abrogatum est.' " The meaning here seems to be * in con- 
junction with other points,' without special consideration, 
Festus goes on to quote Laelius,* '* Quasi per saturam exquisitis 
sententiis ; ** the sense being that the vote was taken en masse 
and not in detail. Again Justinian/ — " Passim et quasi per 
saturam coUectum et utile cum inutilibus collectum." Finally 
JDiomedes,' after quoting the above passage from Sallust, and a line 
from Lucilius (" per saturam aedilem factum^"), proceeds : *' Alii 
dictum putant a lege satura quae uno rogatu multa simul 
poemata comprehendat, quod scilicet et satura carmine multa 
simul poemata comprehenduntur." 

Metaphorically, then, the word was applied to a miscellaneous 
compound ; and we have seen that variety or vagueness was of 

the very essence of the early dramatic per- 

A miscellany, formance ; — that it had no definite plot ; that it 
admitted extempore efiusions ; that it was varied 
by dancing and singing; that, in short, it was a medley. But 
the most convincing proof of this derivation of the word is its 
later application; for we shall find it applied to species of 
composition which had nothing in common with the earlier satira 
but their miscellaneousness or variety. It may be that the word 
was in the first instance used because of the connection between 
the offering and the play ; but even if it were so, the meta- 
phorical sense soon predominated, and it was with this meaning 
that the word was perpetuated. 

To resume : the earlier or dramatic satire was Italian in its 
origin ; it sprang from early Italian customs, and reached its 
culminating point apart from Greek influence ; its very name was 
its own. 



d p. 249. • Cf. Sallust. Bell. Jug., 29, 6. ' in Praef. Dig. ad antec. i. « p. 483. 

^ In the Prineeps edition of Persius this line is differently explained, viz : — <* Satura 

item diciturlex quae fucatis verbis fallit audientes, ut aliuddicat, aliud vero significet." 



Yet we do not hear of its further development, nor indeed of 
its existence, till the third century B.C. 

For at least a hundred years Greek influence worked silently, 
accelerated by the conquest of Magna Graecia and 

si^d^'ent Bx. ^y intercourse with Sicily. But the cultivated 
Greeks who found their way to Rome were in 
disrepute. Absorbed in an intense national life, and bent on 
military success, the Romans found no delight in artistic recrea- 
tion. The grave senator might allow his son to indulge in rough 
buffoonery, but not to systematise sport nor to give to it that 
organising genius which the great business of his life required. 
When Roman greatness, says the historian, was at its highest 
point, there was no room for individual freedom, or for that 
cheerful enjoyment of life in which alone true art has its root.* 
It was only when the spirit of the Roman had changed (post 
Punica bella quietus^) that Greece took her fierce conqueror 
captive. It was then that corporate rights were secured for 
poets,^ then that history and the literature of oratory arose, then 
that the Greek drama found its way to Rome and annihilated or 
absorbed the national dramatic verse. Within thirty years, 
Andronicus, Ennius, Naevius, and Plautus flourished ; and they 
were all concerned in the disappearance of one satira and the 
rise of another. 

In a chapter already quoted,* Livy traces minutely the operation 

. , of Greek influences. * Livius," he says, first ventured 

^^!Zid^nic^! *^ ^^i* ^^^ saturae (ab saturis), and to engraft a 

plot on the play. He left to the actors nothing 
but the dialogue, and put an end to the laughter and unfettered 
mirth ('res ab risu ets oluto joco avocabatur'), gradually turning 
the sport into an art. The young men, therefore, left the acting 
to professionals and began to bandy rhyming jests after their old 
fashion. Thus they laid the foundation of the later Atellan 
farce, which always retained its amateur character and involved 

no disgrace.'" In other words, the satura was 
teati^tke d"^^" off the stage by the Greek drama ; and the 

literary impulse which rendered it an anachronism 
developed separately its latent literary elements. Its rough fun 
and coarse personal raillery found vent in the Exodia ; its name, 



* Bo Dryden ; — * Our freedom in our poetry we see, 

The child of joy begot by liberty.* 
i Hor. Epp. ii., 1, 14. * B. C, 206. 

* Liv. vii., 2, 7-10. & Val. Maximus ad loc. ii., 4. 

■» i. e. Andronicus, probably in 240 B. C. cf, Cic. Brut., xviii., 72. 

B Mommsen (yol. iii., p. 455, 1st ed. Eng. transl.) asserts that Liyy's view is 
untenable because the histrio and the Atellan player were essentially different. But 
this difference is the yery puint upon which Livy insists. The young men refused to 
have anything to do with an * ars * ; they wanted * Indus,' and, deprived of their 
ancient satura, betook themselves to a play, which, being Osoan in origin, was more 
akin to their feelings than the new drama. 
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with the quality on which its name was based^ was appropriated 
by Ennius ; while its censorious spirit found a transient resting- 
place with Naevius, and, a century afterwards, became once more 
an element of satire in the hands of Lucilius. 

At first sight the Atellan plays or Exodia seem to be its i 

regular successors and the fitting heirs to its name. 1 
Fabulae Atellanae Like it they were unconnected in plot, in great 

measure extempore, and acted by amateurs. But 
the resemblance goes no further ; and they are of interest to us, 
only because they show what the dramatic satire had been and 
what it was not. To a certain extent, we have already said, they 
resembled the Greek Satyric play ; for they aimed at relieving 
the mind of the spectator after the gravity of a serious play,** and 
always represented certain definite types of character ;p but on 
the other hand they differed, especially before they received 
a literary character from Pomponius, in being a relief from the 
limits of art, rather than from the solemnity of tragedy. A 
Satyric play was in its own sphere as complete a form of art as 

a tragedy or a comedy ; whereas the Atellan farce 

And this fact marked it off on every side from the 
satiric drama. The latter had been the sport of the whole 
people : the former was the amusement of the uncultivated at a 
time when there was a cultivated form of amusement. The 
Atellan plays were plebeian in language** and vulgar in tone ; 
while the old Roman, rough as he might be, was not vulgar. 
Their name denotes their provincial character, — whether in 
origin, as the ancients thought, or merely in their poetical scene, 
as modern criticism asserts. They were obscene in their per- 
sonalities and extremely limited in subject and method. In a 
word, they were neither critical nor national ; and thus had 
neither the nature nor the name of satira.' 

But the inroads of the Greeks had given rise to a new phase 

, of feeling, which at first appeared in the garb of 

Naevius that art against which it was a protest. Naevius 

produced his first play in 235 B.C., five years after 
Livius Andronicus ; and we cannot but connect his writings 
with that disappearance of the dramatic medley of which 
Andronicus was, according to Ljvy, the cause. We are not 

• The acboliast (on Juv. iii., 175) says, "In fine ludorum intrabant ut quicquid 
tristitiae coUigissent ex tragicis affectibas huius spectaculi risus detergeret ; " and 

Plutarch (Crass. 33) etc toiovto ^atrtv i^ohiov TrjyKpa<r<rovtrrparrjyLay reXcvr^cat;" 
Both these writers are of course speaking of the Exodium after it had received literary 
development. 

P e. g. Maccus, Pappus, Bucca, and Dosennus. Munk (de Fab. Atell. p. 78) gives a 
sketch of a farce by Pumponius. 

q Cf. Veil. Pater, ii., 9, 5. Hor. Epp. ii., 1, 160. Varro de 11., p. 362. 

' For the nature of the Fabulae Atellanae, cf. Diomedes, p. 487, Vahlen's Introd. 
to Ennius, and Mommsen, especially iii., 468. 



without authority for this connection. Festus' 
^^B&iuiM.^^ quotes the " satura '* of Naevius ; and there was a 
* tradition that on one occasion one of his comedies 
was acted by the Atellan players, i.e., by the quondam performers 
in the saturae. Cicero* speaks of a Indus Naevii, and several 
modern writers'* think that this was a dramatic satire. Further, 
his kinship to the older style is clearly seen in his occasional use 
of the Saturnian measure."" It is more than possible that, as he 
tried to revive the Latin tongue,*" he tried to give a literary form 
to the national sport. 

It is not this hypothesis, however, that has led writers like 

Merivale to ignore differences of form, and to rank 
the'^irito7S. Naevius as the first of the satiric poets/ The 

essence and life of Roman satire lay in its being a 
protest, a conservative protest in ages of political, social, and 
intellectual change, against innovations in thought and action. 
To this point of view Naevius gave the first literary expression. 
It is true that he also attacked ordinary social vices and follies. 
A vigorous passage of six lines survives in which he describes 
the wanton ways of a city flirt ; with him originated the proverb, 
"Ill-gotten gains are ill to keep;"^ and he jeered at the man 
who married for money.' But such subjects are common to him 
with the comedian, not with the satirist. His relation to the 

latter is marked (1) by his free criticism of public 
Hi8;&e6 critieism men and public matters. Aulus Gellius* says that 

he was imprisoned under the laws of the Twelve 
Tables ** for his incessant abuse of the leaders of the state.'* We 
know^ that he provoked the Metelli by attributing their distinction 
to destiny and not to merit ; that he attacked the private life of 
Scipio,* and ridiculed the people of Lanuvium and Praeneste. " I 
shall speak with free tongue," he says himself, ** at the games of 
the god of freedom." **I have always held liberty to be of more 
value and far better than money." (2) He also shares with the 
d n r ative satirists their national spirit. As in his most 
patriotism. elaborate poem he connected Roman greatness 

• 6.V. ouianam, p. 127. * de Senect. 6. 

« e.g. Dyer in Diet, of Biog. s. Naeyius, and Wordsworth's Fragments, s. Naevius. 

▼ e.g. Bell. Pun., cf. Festus, 1. s. 

^ ** Itaque postquam est Orcino traditus thesauro 
Obliti sunt Homae loquier Latina lingua.'* 

s Cf. Elussmann's Naevius, p. 226. ** Satiram scripsisse dici potest quod satiricorum 
poetarum instar yel yeteris comoediae instar, in eomoediia suis aequalium yitia iilas- 
trayit et summa cum acerbitate carpsit.'' 

7 *<jMale parta male dilabuntur." 

■ In the Tripud. ** Postquam se yidit heredem statim diyortium fecit.'' 

* Noct. Att., iii., 3, 15. 

*» " Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules." " The common story," says Mr. Worda- 
worth, ** is inconsistent with the consular Fasti." 
c ** Etiam qui magnas res saepe gessit gloriose 

Cuius facta yiya nunc yigent qui apud Rentes solus praestat 
£um suuB pater cum palUod uno ab amica abduxit" 
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with the will of Jupiter, symbolised in legend the feud between 
Rome and Carthage, and foretold her future triumph, so 
in home affairs he was the partisan of the old Roman party, the 
ally of Cato,* and an avowed enemy of change. ** Tell me 
who they are that have so speedily wrecked the commonweal.*' 
**New orators came to the front, stupid striplings." " How 
much better is slavery under the Seleucidae than our freedom ! " 
But the punishment brought on Naevius by his unbridled 
tongue marked the future limits of Roman comedy. He was 
kept in prison till he made honourable amends to the Metelli, 
and had then to retire into exile and devote his Campanian 
pride* to the celebration of the Punic War/ Plautus and his 

successors did not resume the function of public 
With Naevius critics from which he was thus driven. They do, 

satire left the •- • . -i.* • ^i. x j • j • i. 

gtagQ It IS true, criticise the tendencies and circumstances 

of their times ; but their criticisms are vague, 
harmless, free from personalities. They are not even moral in 
tone, and thus fail to satisfy the standard of utility which was 
the ultimate test of all Roman literature. " There is not, in the 
whole range of Plautine and post-Plautine comedy, room for a 
single action of damages, for it portrayed definite types of 
character with a wearisome want of variety."* We shall after-^ 
wards see that this limitation is not to be explained by a mere 
reference to police regulations, but was the result of certain 
distinctive features of the Roman genius. Meanwhile, it is to be 
noticed that, as a fact, satiric poetry left the stage with Naevius ; 
and its growth is to be traced in a freer and purer atmosphere. 
Satira acquired a recognised literary meaning from the poet 

who first boldly applied Greek metres and forms 
Ennius to Roman subjects and 'plucked from pleasant 

Helicon a chaplet of undying leaf.'^ The general 
literary position of Ennius does not fall within the scope of this 
essay. By his Annals he created the Latin hexameter ; by his 
tragedies he localised the Greek drama in Italy ; and in these 
spheres his greatness lay. Not the satirist, but the epic poet is 
accused by Seneca of trying to give an Ennian flavour to his 
lines.* Nay, his spirit was antagonistic to that vein of feeling 

which made Naevius a satirist and which after- 
not a satirist, wards inspired Lucilius and his followers. No 

doubt, he is patriotic, practical, and shrewd ; but 

* Cf. Cic. Cat., xiv., 60. « Gellius, N. A., xvii., 21, 44; i., 27, 8. 

' Sellar's Roman Poets, p. 60. 

9 Mommsen, Hist., bk. iii., ch. xiv. Klussman's Naevius, p. 128 : 'Mn comoediis 
siiis totus fere a se ipso Naevius stat ut veterem Atticorum imitandum sibi proponeret 
oomediam, unde apparet fieri neutiquam potuisse ut Eupolidis, Cratini, Aristophanis 
fabulas Latino sermone exprimeret." 

^ Ennius : bom at Rudiae in 239, b.o. — brought from Sardinia by Gato — served in 
Aetolia under Fulvius — received the franchise — lived on the Aventine — died 168, B.C. 

^ Quoted by Gellius, N. A. zii., 2. 
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his shrewdness is devoid of humour, and his didactic fragments 
have a dignified gravity and ponderous resoluteness of tone. 
" In idleness the mind knows not what it wants. This is now 
our case. We are neither at home nor abroad. We go hither, 
back again to the place whence we came ; when we reach it we 
desire to leave it again."J " Our mind is led astray ; existence 
goes on outside life." "To his own great curse a man lives 
without restraint." ** He does not wish yon well who accuses 
you falsely." It is always, in the words of Quintilian, the mighty 
and antique strength of Ennius that we adore.*" 

He is ranked among the satiric poets because some of his poems 

were known as "satirae." Of these there were 
satiiae.' ° according to Porphyrion^ four books, according to 

Donatus"* six ; but' fewer than forty lines survive of 
which we can be sure that they were so entitled. Fortunately, 
sixteen of these lines at least are from the same book, and we can 
form a tolerably precise idea of its character." This book was 

the third, and was also called '* Scipio." Among 
e.g. Scipio. the fragments there are, a piece of four trochaie 

tetrameters depicting the calm of ocean ; another 
verse in the same metre describing the site of an army near the 
^forces of Hannibal ; an hexameter about the sheen of a battle- 
field ; at least three separate fragments praising the deeds of a 
great general, one of them being addressed directly to the subject 
of the poet's song, another appealing to " witness borne by the 
. wide plains of Africa;" and two celebrated Ionic 

fragmento.^ a minore lines spoken to the poet.° We see then 

that in this book there was a variety of metres, 
that the prevailing tone is grave but neither didactic nor critical, 
and that they are apparently grouped round the person of Scipio^ 
with special reference to his African campaign, which had else- 
where been fully and historically described.^ Further, we see 
traces of a dramatic element — a conclusion which is borne out by 

i Several of tliese translations are taken from Sellar's Roman Poets. 

k Instit. Or., x., 1, 88. 

» Ad Ter. Phorm., ii., 2, 25. 

»« Ad Horat. Sat., i., 10, 47. 

» Cf. Vahlen*8 Ennius Introd., Oebler's Varro Introd., and article in Diet. Ant. 
All that has been said against this view will be found in Riese's Yarro, Introd. 
Mommsen and Teuffel include as satirae the Praecepta, Sotades, £uhemerus and 
Heduphagetica ; but the fragments are too few to warrant certainty, and indeed seem 
to want the characteristics of the Scipio, being limited in subject and form ; e.g., the 
Euhemerus is a translation in dactylic hexameters. Apparently the only reason for 
calling them satirae is that there is no reason for not doing so. 

« " Enni poeta salve qui mortalibus 

Versus propinas flamneos medullitus." 

P Prof. Sellar (Poets of Augustan Age, p. 50) : " That kind of Epic peculiar to Rome, 
which treated of contemporary subjects and was dedicated to the personal glory of some 
great man, probably originated with the Scipio of Ennius." 

4 In the Annals ; Mr. Wordsworth (Fragm., p. 592) seems to object to the theory of 
a double treatment of the same subject. 
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a fragment of the sixth book, and by the statement of Quintilian' 
that Ennius **in satira'' personified Life and Death. Lastly, 
Gellius,' after quoting a long fable from Aesop, says, ** Q. Ennius 
has * in satira ' described this gracefully and skilfully in verses 
of eight feet, of which the last two are these : * This will serve 
you for a text always ready to hand, not to expect anything from 
your friends which you can do for yourself/ " 

The evidence of these fragments is confirmed by the two 

Roman critics who sketch briefly the history of 

^Tll!?^!;?«?^' satire. IHomedes^ having spoken of the censorious 

man critics. ^ . . i ® ^i i <«*•»• 

and critical poetry commonly known as " satira, 
says, " But formerly verse which was composed of various poems 
was called satira, such as Ennius and Pacuvius wrote.'* Quintilian^ 
who has also been describing the Lucilian poetry, proceeds : — 
" For Ter. Varro composed that other and earlier kind of satire ; 
but he did not have a mere variety of poetical pieces." Now as 
Ennius and Pacuvius are the only known writers of satire earlier 
than Lucilius, this phrase must refer to them. 

The general conclusion therefore is that Ennius grouped his 

minor pieces in books ; that those books had, in one 
Goncluedons. case at any rate, reference to a definite subject, 

though they varied both in metre and in method ; 
that while practical teaching was not of their essence it was some- 
times expressed in allegory, sometimes in fable ; that, in a word, 
they were as vague in their contents as a modern volume published 
under the title of Poems. 

The choice of the name * satira* is thus explained. We have 

seen that the word was used metaphorically of any 
litewy meardnff. Miiscellaneous compound, and that in this sense it 

was applied to the old dramatic medley. Literature 
was at the time of Ennius a new art, and its terms were not yet 
settled ; and he appropriately styled his miscellaneous poems 
' satirae.* Finally, in view of the later satiric poetry, it is im- 
portant to notice that such collections would depend for unity 
upon the personality of the author, and would reflect his 
character and life more clearly than an epic or a drama. " Multi- 
farious poem is no form of art, but derives its meaning from the 
character of its author."'' 

Pacuvius, the nephew of Ennius, is known to us chiefly as a 

writer of tragedies ; but Diomedes, in a passage 
Pacuvius. already quoted, says that he wrote satira of the same 

kind as Ennius. His genius, so far as we can trace 
it in the four hundred hues that survive, was marked by the same 

^ Instit. Or., ix., 2. • N. A., ii., 22. * p. 483. 

n Instit. Dr., x., 1, 95. Riese, &c., translate ''prius" first in order of merit, 
change " sed non " into " quod non/' and put a forced interpretation upon ** condidit." 
For this translation of condidit, cf. Lucr., y. 2, Hor., Sat. ii., 1, 82, &c. 

V Mommsen, bk. y., ch. 12. 
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gravity and moral earnestness. *^ It is becoming to complain of 
misfortune, not to bewail it ; the former is like a man, the latter 
is a woman's part." " I hate men who are sluggish in work and 
sententious in philosophy." " Thou, too, Ulysses, though we see 
thee heavily smitten, art to my mind almost too yielding in spirit.*' 
If then we may conclude from the solitary statement of Diomedes 
that he too published his minor poems as ^ satirae,' they would be 
marked by the same tone and spirit ; and we have thus fresh 
evidence that the special meaning of the term, as applied by 
Ennius to non-dramatic verse, was now recognised. 

Yet these productions, indistinct in character, and indefinite 
in their very name, had no offspring.'' It has been usual with 
critics and historians to treat the Memppean satire of Varro as 
their direct successor ; but we shall see tnat the relation was one 
of nomenclature and not of matter or form ; and that, on the 
other hand, Varro was influenced indirectly by the intermediate 
satirists, and directly by the circumstances of his age ; so that it 
is safer and more accurate to preserve the order of time and to 
speak of him in his historical place. 

Apart from their own vital weakness, the germs of poetry sown 
by Ennius and his contemporaries had fallen on 

2^d^CentrB!c. barren ground. In the second century the tough 

soil of Roman genius had not been sufficiently 
broken up, and the plant, having no deepness of earth, endured 
for a little while and then withered away. The only names that 
stand out in this generation are Terence, the imitator of Menander, 
and Cato, a bitter foe to Greek influence, who confined himself 
to prose, to the publication of his own witty sayings, and to a 
carmen de moribus"" in Saturnian verse, of which we know little 
but the name. 

But with the revolution which culminated at the close of this 
century, a branch of literature arose which was known as satire. 
True, it was in its after history modified, **noXXac, ut ait 
philosophus, /Lt£ra/3oXac fiETdfiaXev;^'' and in order to understand its 
characteristics, we must look at the leading satirists in detail. 
But it was a form of art ; its writers borrowed from their 
predecessors more than a name ; from the first, it had certain 
distinctive features which were gradually emphasised : the satire 
of Lucilius became the satire of JuvenaL 

Lucilius was born of respectable parentage in 

Lucilius 148 B.C. He served in the Numantine War. 

His sister married a Pompey. He lived at Rome 

in a house built for a royal hostage. He was intimate with Scipio 

and Laelius, with Aelius Stilo and Granius. With them he used 

* Cf., however, Sellar as quoted in note on p. 11. 

> Cf. Gellius N. A., ii. 2. Ritschl. Foes. Sat., p. 47. Cato's letters to his son seem 
to have been in prose, and on agricultural and military matters. 
7 Casaubon de Sat. Foes., p. 231. 
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to sport when the cabbage was aboiling, and 
an intimate chased them round the table with a napkin. He 

was a privileged member of the circle of Scipio. 
That illustrious clique was the centre of a reactionary phase 

of culture. The reaction was against a rude 
of Scipionic circle attempt to transplant unmodified the arts of Greece 

as well as her treasures. Its members were dis- 
gusted with the impurities and absurdities of the result ; for the 
real beauties of the originals were now opening to their view. 
Their tendencies were social as well as literary. Distinguished 
in private life by a plain and simple culture, by kindly feeling, 
and genial humour, they assumed a like literary attitude.* Their 
artistic sympathies had been developed ; and the canons of 

criticism were increased in number and refined in 
original writer. ^^^^' Yet their literary cue was correct adherence 

to Greek models;' and the result was in every 
sphere but one fatal to vigorous production. Hardly a member 
of the circle seems to have abstained from using his pen. 
Spurius Nummius** wrote witty letters from Corinth to. his 
friends at Rome. Licinus composed a history of literature in 
trochaic tetrameters. Catullus and Furius wrote autobiographies 
and even epigrams.** But their works were avowedly destitute of 
originality and therefore without lasting merit. Lucilius, solitary 
among his friends in his exclusion from political life, was solitary 
also in the endurance of his fame. He wrote openly about 
everything, •* trusting his secrets to his books as to faithful 
friends, and never turned elsewhere, wrote he well or ill.'"^ 

For Lucilius had none of the vices of the member of a clique. 
Courteous, learned, and polished as he was, he did not write for 
his friends ; nor was the audience he had in view the circle in 

which he lived. " He used to say that he did not 

pop'uira^'udience. ^J^^ *« *?« ^^^^ ^^t^^^ ^y the very learned or by 

the very ignorant ; tor the latter would not under- 
stand his meaning, and the former would know more than he 
knew himself."" ** Shrinking from the verdict of the wise, he 
humorously said, he wrote for the people of Tarentum, and 
Consentum, and Sicily.''' Some of his books, indeed, are 
addressed to friends, — the first, for example, to Aelius Stilo and 
the fourth to Laelius ; but there are no references to merely 
private interests ; and these addresses are probably no more 
than dedications. By his own profession, he is a popular or 
rather a national poet. 

* Of. Mommsen, bk. iy., ch. 13. 

» Gf. Mr. R. Ellis. Proleg. to Catollus, pp. 16, 17. ** Italy was neyer more alive 
to Greek influences than .... in 102 B.C." 

*» Cic. Att., xiii., 6, 4. 

c A good example of the super-refinement of their epigrams is preserved by Gellius, 
N. A., xyii, 9, 14. 

d flor. S., ii. 1, 30. • Cicero de Or., ii. 6. ^ Cic. de Fin., i. 3. 
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He composed at least thirty books, of which 
PragmentB. eight hundred lines survive in fragments. Twenty- 
one books are in dactyHc hexameters : the rest in 
trochaics, iambics, and elegiacs. The shortness of 
Metre. the fragments prevents us from judging of his 
method ; and our conclusions must be drawn 
chiefly from the satire of his followers. We can see, however, 

that he often addressed the subjects of his verse, 
Method. putting replies into their lips. In the first book 
he represented a meeting of the gods. A dis- 
course on gluttony is delivered by Laelius. The injustice of a 
praetor is exposed in his own words ; and there are many 
dramatic touches which remind us of the earliest satura.^ Further, 
his treatment was discursive. Thus, though the scholiast tells 
us^ that he devoted a satire to the luxury and vices of the rich, 
we find from the same satire fragments of an etymological dis- 
cussion. A description of his travels is varied by criticism of 
earlier poets. Remarks on natural history are in the same book 
as his address to Corylla ; and, throughout, we see that the 
division into books was not strictly a division of subject, and that 
he passed lightly from theme to theme.* 

And so his verses flowed forth in muddy stream. He often 

dictated two hundred verses an hour, standing on 

Literary merit, one foot.^ He speaks himself of his desire to throw 

(conjicere) a subject into verse. He chose a 
Greek word when the Latin did not occur to him ; and the 
surviving lines bear witness to a hurried easy style, tempered by 
a clear vigorous power of expression rather than imaginative 
power'' or poetical diction. This is confirmed by the verdict of 
critics and the passing words of his countrymen. Horace says 
that he was too lazy for the toil of writing well ; and the essence 
of his elaborate criticism is that Lucilius wrote much which he 
could himself have corrected. Ausonius^ speaks of the "un- 
trained muses of Suessa,'' and tells his reader that if he wishes 
to write like Lucilius he must learn to Jbreak his words in pieces. 
Porphyrion calls him *'urbanus." Gellius, Fronto, and Acron 
say he is " suavis." Petronius" speaks of his " humilitas,'' and 
says that he put into song his very feelings. Cicero,"" praising 
the ** venustas " of his poems, admits that they were " leviora. 

K Gf. Munk (de Fab. Atell., p. 103.) ** Discrimen satirarum genemm non in materia 
quae millibus fere finibus inclusa erat, sed solummodo in forma quaerendum est." 

b On Persius, i. 11. 

1 Some writers have been led by this to suppose that each book contained several 
distinct satires. Cf., however, L. Miiller's Lucilius, Introd. 

i Horace, S., i. 4, 10. ^ Gf. Sellar's Poets of the Republic, p. 177. 

I Epist. v., 36 : " Vella Lucani — mox potieris — aca ; 

Rescisso disces componere versum 
LucUi vatis sic imitator eris." 

» Satir. 4. » Cic. de Or., i., 16. 
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Quintilian° ranks him in conciseness and purity far below Horace ; 
and TacitusP gives a clear idea of his style when he says that 
those who prefer Lucilius to Horace, prefer Lucretius to Vergil. 

The subjects of his verse are too various for 
His subjects, exhaustive classification ; we can only indicate their 

general character. 
Living in the Scipionic circle, he often occupied his thoughts 
and pen with literary criticism. He censured 
Literary criticism, especially the solecisms and barbarisms, the foreign 

words and undignified style of early poets, — of 
Attius and Pacuvius,^ of Ennius' and Vettius.' Yet he did not 
spare the pedantry and affectation of his contemporaries and 

friends. He blamed Scipio for trying to appear 

^^man muL. " ^^^^ ^y ^^^"g ^"^^ .^^™s as " pertaesum " for 

" pertisum ; " and said farewell to Albutius be- 
cause he preferred the name of Greek to Roman or Sabine. He 
was, in short, the defender of the Roman muse. Nor was his 
literary work confined to criticism, for he devoted a whole book 

to orthographical and grammatical discussions, as 
Grammar, &o. for example on the difference between '* ad " and 

•*apud," between **fervet" and ** fervit," on the 
correct writing of plurals in -i, and on the influence of derivation 
upon spelling. 

His favourite theme was the folly and vice of the men of his 

time. He assailed the vulgar ostentation and 
Social criticism meanness of the rich, the greed of the miser, the 

vain toils of the usurer, the arrogance of philoso- 
phers, the pretensions of the sophist, the credulity of super- 
stition — whatever deserved his lash.* Nor did he withhold it 
from public life or political parties — the petty cliques, the endless 
Spanish campaigns, the unjust verdicts of the praetor. But his 

battle was not with any one faction. He protested 
^mofemXesf* against what was new at Rome and unworthy of 

her old character and traditions. "Now from 
morning till night, all days alike, on holyday and week-day, com- 
mon people and senators are bustling about within the forum, 
never quitting it, all devoting themselves to the same practice 
and trick of wary word-fencing, fighting craftily, vying with each 
other in politeness, assuming airs of virtue, plotting against each 
other as if all were enemies.""* 

The tone of his criticism was strictly didactic. He begins one 

of his satires, " Lucilius communicates health to 
Didactic tone, you by these verses, as best he can." " Increase in 

virtue" are the first words of another. "It is 
true worth to think our country's welfare the chief good^ then 

» Inst. Or., X., 1, 94. P Dial, de Orat., 23. «» GeUius, N. A., xvii., 21. 

^ Hor., Sat. i., 10, 64. • Quint. Inst., Or. i., 6, 66. 

* Cf, Hor,, Sat. I, i, 4. « Translated by Sellar. 
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criir parents', lastly our own." ** Why will you not spend in 
quiet a gentle life?" The gods are seen in council as to how 
Rome may be preserved. He writes of vice and folly only to 
correct them ; for he can also speak of the bravery of Scipio's 
son and of ** Rome conquered at times in battle> but never in 
war." His is not the attitude of the professional critic. He 
has taken upon him the office of a censor like Cato, with whom 
in one passage he claims kindred; and a consciousness of the 
dignity and seriousness of his position leaves a mark of authority 
on all his words. 

True as it is that he was the foe of vice and guided by a clear 
principle, his own countrymen admired above all 
cria^m ®'^® ^^® freedom of his personal onslaughts. 
Horace' says that his whole poetry depended upon 
the great freedom with which he stigmatised the man who for 
any cause deserved his brand — he dared to drag off the outer 
skin which hid the inner baseness, in spite of the ire of Scipio 
or Laelius. ** He tore the city in pieces," says Persius,'' " thee 
Lupus, thee Mucins ; on them he broke his tooth." '* Wherever 
as with drawn sword he roars in passion's glow, the hearer, 
callous with crime, blushes ; his heart sweats with unuttered 
guilt. Hence his wrath and tears."* Juvenal " dare not name 
the candour of his speech." His own lines testify to his violence. 
To omit unknown men like Nomentanus and Maenius, he heaps 
reproaches and even curses without stint^ on famous names like 
Papirius Carbo, Caecilius MetelluB, Tubulus, Scaevola, Lupus, 
and Opimius. He was fair to virtue only and her friends : 
'^tametsi odio pari fuerit in eos quos laesit tamen certe non 
magis dignos habuerit in quos tanta libertate verborum in- 
curreret."* 

Lastly, the personality of Lucilius is conspicuous in all his 
verse. The art of hid satires lies in the revelation 
sence'^^^o/ ^xhl ^^ ^^^ artist. One is addressed to his mistress; in 
author. another he describes his own happiness, to con- 

trast it with the unenviable success of a publican. 
The third gives an account of a journey he took from Rome to 
Capua, telling where he rested, where provisions failed, how his 
muleteer annoyed him, what he laughed at, and how at times 
" the wine-jar was turned upside-down and his brains too." But 
this is not confined to special satires : his discussions of ortho- 
graphy lead him to talk of himself, and through his most 
elaborate criticisms his whole life "stands out to view as on 
some votive tablet,'*' and we see that the shrewd, learned, lively, 
earnest critic, was at heart a Roman. 

▼ Sat. i., 10, 46, and ii., 1, 64. "^ Sat. i., 114. « Juv., Sat. i., 165. 

7 Cf. especially xxvii., 6 ; xiy., Sj i., 4 ; vi., 31 ; iv. 12 ; xiv., 20 ; xii., 13 (as 
arranged by Achaintre). 
* Cicero ad Fam., zii., 16. * Horace, S« ii., \, %^. 

"a 
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Lucilius was the representative Roman satirist. Important as 
were the modifications introduced by his successors, we shall find 
that they all developed elements contained in his verse. They 

all claim him as at once their master and their 
BenTrRo'man" ™o^^^'- ^hus Horace^ calls him '/inventor," and 
satire. professes to ''follow*' him. Persius*' defends his 

task as a muttering after the fashion of Lucilius' 
roaring. Juvenal** explains why he has chosen to career over the 
plain through which the great nursling of Aurunca was first to 
guide his steeds. Even Petronius* defends his style and theme 
as imitations of Lucilius. Other writers, too, regarded him in 
the same light. Martial^ speaks of a would-be satirist as one 
who " dares to be a Lucilius.** Varro* defines a writer of satire 
as a man whose books are " of the Lucilian stamp.'* Ausonius*** 
highest praise of a friend is that he does not yield to Lucilius. 
Quintilian* says that he was first to win lasting fame in this 
department of literature. Since, then, he is by consent the 
representative of the Roman satirists, it will be well to glance at 
his relation to earlier writers both Greek and Roman, and to 

gsiuge the extent of his originality. 
T«n1f«^°«?L His relation to the earlier Roman satirae has 

Lucilian satire i , , • i • j ^ m j i_ 

already been exammed m detail, and may be 

summed up in a few words. The dramatic origin of satire is to 

be faintly traced in his occasional dialogues, in his critical tone, 

and in his discursive method. The satires of 
to EnniuB, Ennius, though more varied in metre, were less 

varied in theme, less critical in tone, and had none 
of the Lucilian humour, nor of that chatty familiar air which 
characterised the ** inventor." Their countrymen expressed the 
slightness of the resemblance by saying that satire was of two 
totally distinct kinds ; and their relation is exhausted by the fact 
that they were both thorough Romans, and that Ennius gave a 
literary meaning to the word * satira.' Naevius was in many 

respects akin to Lucilius, for they both lived in an 
to Naevius, atmosphere of change, and protested against the 

evils which that change brought with it, laying 
bare literary deterioration, social vice, and political corruption, 
combining free speech and rough humour with unwavering patriot- 
ism. But while their very standpoint differed, inasmuch as 
Lucilius was impregnated with the culture which he criticised, 
they stood most widely apart in the expression which they 
adopted. Naevius chose a form of art unfitted to the genius of 
his countrymen, and therefore incapable of life even in his 
vigorous hands. Lucilius discovered an instrument in keeping with 
Roman ways of thought, and therefore destined to live and flourish. 

J> S. i., 10, 48., ii., 1, 34. • Pars., i., 114. * Juv., i., 19. 

• Petr. Sat. 4. ^ Mart, xii., 94, 7. s Yarro de £e Rust., iii, 2^ 17. 

^ Auson. Epist., zy., U. ^ Inst. Or., z., 1, 93. Cf. Diomedes, p. 482. 
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" Satura est carmen/' says Quintilian^ " apud Romanos non 

quidem apud Graecos/* Comparison with the 
^ '*of"GrLce^^^ satirical poetry of the Greeks proves the indepen- 

dence of Lucilius, and explains further the adapta- 
tion of his satire to the soil in which it was planted. 

The satirical spirit of the Greeks found its earliest expression 
in iambic writers like Archilochos, Simonides of Amorgos, and 
Hipponax. Their epigrams were purely personal, and afforded 

an outlet for private passions and wounded pride. 
epigram Their point lay in their piquancy, and their power 

in the sensitive and sympathetic nature of their 
objects and audience. The iambic epigram, as a weapon of 
offence, was not developed at Rome till the nation had become 
imbued with Greek modes of thought ; for the feelings to which 

it appealed were alien to the Roman character. 
Fable, The iambic poets had indeed, in Fable, an element 

common to them with the satirist. We saw this in 
Ennius, and it reappears in Horace : but at Rome Fable was not 
an important means of criticism, till it received independent life 
from Phaedrus. 

The only didactic satirists of Greece are the Sillographoi. 

StXXoc is explained by Suidas to be equivalent to fcw/ioc, 
2(\Xoh 'x^evafffioc, iraicoXoy/a, and in a se^condary sense d^oc 

TToiriaiwgJ Of its authors we only know the names 
of two. Timon^ of Phlios was a disciple of Pyrrbo, whose works 
he illustrated. Besides comedies and tragedies, he wrote two 
books of ISiiWoi in hexameters. His object was to expose and 
confute systems of philosophy opposed to his master's. This 
he did in the first book by an unhroken disquisition ; in the 
second he caricatured their follies and absurdities in dialogue* 
Xenophanea^ of Colophon, the Eleatic, although in his iambics and 
elegiacs he derided the athleticism of Sparta and the effeminacy 
of Ionia, confined himself in his didactic poems, called StXXoi, to 
ridiculing the philosophy of his predecessors at Colophon. With 
both these authors, then, and,' we may conclude, with their 
followers, the special theme of the SiXXoc is .philosophical criticism. 
Even the systems of their contemporaries are apparently 
excluded, and criticism of persons and of social life is relegated by 
them to other branches of literature. We look in vain to them 
for any type on which Lucilius could have moulded his poems. 

The true Greek parallel to Roman satire is the Old Comedy of 
Athens.™ Like the Roman satirist, the Greek comedian 

J 2(XXa/vf(v, says Suidas, is ^ca tQv 6(l>0a\fiutv aKutTtreiy. Another explanation 
is that (n\Xoc=^aifioc, Cf. naso suspendis adunco. 

k Fl. about 272 b.c. Cf. Diog. Laert., ix., 12. 

1 Cf. Brandis in Diet. Biog. s. Xenopbanes. 

™ Cf. Diomedes, p. 465. ** Satira dicitur carmen apud Romanos .... archaicae 
x*omoediae charactere compositum, quale scripserunt Lucilius et Horatius et Persius." 
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flourished in an age of revolution, was conservative 
wUh^OlTcomSy ^" spirit, and criticised in a caustic humorous 

vein, the results of social, intellectual, and literary 
change. He, too, exposed unsparingly the lives of public men, 
and depended for his very existence on freedom of speech. 
They were both public censors in every sphere of life. So close 
was the parallelism, that critics have at times spoken as if the 
only diflference were a metrical one, and Lucilius simply put 
Greek comedy into hexameter verse. Thus Lydus' says that 
Lucilius " started from Rinthon," who was first to write comedy 
in hexameters, and wrote comedy in heroic verse {fipmKdig eireaiv 
€K(ofi^^rjiT€v) ; Athenaeos speaks of the comedies of Phrynichos and 
Cratinas as ** satires " ; and a whole race of commentators under- 
stood Horace*" to say that Lucilius was an imitator of Eupolis, 
Cratinas, and Aristophanes. 

Now, even in their general subjects, there was one important 

diflference. The Old Comedian of Athens was 
^TpoUtical^^ essentially a political partisan. His primary concern 

was with public life. But to the Roman such 
matters were too serious for literary discussion ; they were 
sacred — for the council chamber not for the artist. Lucilius 
and his successors might expose the immorality of the great 
or their personal foibles ; but they seldom trenched on political 
action. Their criticism was in the main of private and social 
life (discincti). Juvenal sneered at the senate, only when it had 
ceased to be a living power, and while Rome was Rome, the 
fate of Naevius awaited the transgressor of this rule. Roman 
satire lived because, with rare exceptions, it submitted to such 
limitation. 

A still deeper diflference is marked by the form in which the 

two nations expressed their censures. Apart from 
Eoman critic- ^j^^ wider question of their general incapacity for 

ism didactic, Greek ■, .^ i-r* i-i i« 

dramatic. dramatic art,^ the Romans would not submit to 

criticism except for a serious purpose and in a 
didatic form. It is remarkable that Gellius"* traces the imprison- 
ment of Naevius to the fact that his words were ** de Graecorum 
poetarum more dicta." Dramatic art with its varied play and 
double representation could not be let loose even on private life 
and character. The selfishness and vulgarity of Cleon might 
be dramatised at Athens, but at Rome there must be plain 
speaking without buffoonery. The Roman was not so sensitive 
as to feel that portrayal was in itself sufficient punishment. When 
the poet exposes iniquity, it must be to point a moral, not to 
adorn a tale. There could be no better proof of this than the 

n de Mag. i., 41. ° Horace, S. i., 4, 10. " Hinc omnia pendet Lucilius." 

p Cf. Quintilian, z., 1, 100 (de Tra^.) ** yiz levem consequimur umbram, ut mihi sermo 
ipse Romanus non recipere videatur illam satis concessam Atticis Venerem." 
9 N. A,, iii., 3, 15, 
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history of the vulgar stage. The Italian's keen eye for the 

ludicrous, and his love for its dramatic representa- 
come/ warn^°^ *^°"' Called into existence an unparalleled variety of 
literary. representations of daily life, which depicted the 

business and pleasure of tradesman and clown. 
But these pieces obstinately refused to assume a literary form. 
When they were written down, and lost their extemporaneous 
character, they either disappeared or became purely imitative. 
Thus the * togata,' or national comedy of the Latin towns, was no 
sooner composed by Titinius, than it was appropriated by the 
Terentian school/ The Atellana gave way to the Mimus, within 
a few years of the time when Pomponius and Novius gave it a 
plot and a text. And the Mimus of Laberius and Syrus owed 
its vigorous life at the close of the Republic to its proverbial 
philosophy, and to its direct but never dramatic allusions to men 
like Caesar, who could afford to despise vulgar criticism. It was 
as though a stern judge stood on the confines of literature, and 
rejected or enchained each new comer, if he failed to point to 
some definite purpose which he served. Satiric poetry was 
tolerated and fostered by a people notable for their reticence and 
repression of individualism, because it had a distinctly practical 
bearing and an avowed moral purpose. 

This is but the negative side of a wider literary 
den^^^of ^Rornan ^"'®' Every branch of Roman writing, from the 
literature. Ordinary letter to the loftiest epic, exhibits a marked 

tendency to become didactic ; and in poetry it 
becomes specially clear that national sympathy was with action 
rather than with art. Thus in didactic verse, which, lying on 
the border-line between poetry and prose, flourished not in the 
maturest period of Greek genius but in its infancy and decay,* 
Lucretius and Vergil achieved perhaps the greatest original 
triumphs of Roman poetic power. And so the satiric poetry, 
more closely allied to life than to art, was Roman in its very 

essence, and sure of an appreciative audience. 
of m^odiSjation While its inartistic tone secured its popularity, its 

varied subject and method left scope for variety of 
circumstances and gifts. It was a lively account of a patriot's 
view of what was going on around him, pervaded by an anxious 
desire to caution his hearers against modern dangers. Thus it 
assumes different aspects at different epochs, and being pre- 
eminently the " language of the toga,"* it changes with every 
change in Roman life. And therefore also its history is a 
development — a development closely dependent upon the history 

' Mommsen, bk. iii., ch. 14. 

■ The writer regrets that he has been unable to avail himself of Mr. Sel1ar*8 remarks 
on this (as on other) points, in the '* Poeta of the Augustan Age,'' which has appeared 
since this essay was written. 

* Verba togae. Persius. 
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of Rome. Its very form was modified by the spirit it expressed 
in the pens of its greatest writers. 

Iti spite of his popularity, Lucilius had for seventy years few 

imitators, and none of note. His friend Albutius, 
^^ll^lflZ^^l^; himself satirised for affectation of Greek culture, 

wrote ** books of satire in Lucilian style ;*'" but, 
" learned as he was, his verse was dry."'' Varro Attacintcs,'' an 
ardent student of Greek literature, and a master in hexameter 
verse,* who earned his fame in the interpretation of the works of 
others,' tried to write satire; but he tried in vain." Saevim 
Nicanor^ a grammarian, is quoted as a satirist by Suetonius,' and 
survives in two pointless hexameters about himself. These 
incidental notices only serve to show that satire was now a 
recognised form of literature. 

At first sight it seems strange that Roman genius did not flow 

in this channel during so productive a period, and 
^^'''Ssatiri'^^^ that in the age when Lucretius and Catullus, '* the 

only Roman poets,** flourished, when oratory was 
prefected by Hortensius and Cfcero, and history developed by 
Sallust and Nepos, when the togata or city comedy culminated 
in Afranius, and even the vulgar farce received a literary form 
from Pomponius and Novius, — there was no Lucilian satirist. 
But a glance at the nature of literary development and of national 
life in the first sixty years of that century will explain the fact. 
At the time of Lucilius, the influence of Greek literature was 

strong enough to give grace and ease to the ex- 
Litera^deve op- p,.ession of national feelings; and such expression 

was the essence of his satire. In a few years that 
influence had become overpowering,^ and the reaction against it 
did not take a literary form. With the single exception of 
Lucretius, the camp was divided between a dull and dry faction, 
without sympathy or power to write elegantly, who, when not 
merged in politics, contented themselves with unmeaning praise 
of Ennius and Naevius ; and cosmopolitan litterateurs, who 
sneered even at Lucilius, translated and imitated the Alexan- 
drine writers, or vented their passions and their pique in erotic 
and epigrammatic verse. Thus of the two imitators of Lucilius 
whose names we have mentioned, one was a translator, the other 
a grammarian ; and Terentius Varro, the only reactionary author 
of a satiric spirit, shows by the form of his writing the incapacity 
of that mode of thought even to copy the grace of Lucilius. 
The outer world was still more widely changed. The satire 

« Varro de Re R. iii., 2, 17. ▼ Ibid., iii., 6. 6. "^ Fronto, p. 113« 

» Ellis' Catullus, Proleg., p. 15. 7 Quintilian, I. 0., x., 1, 87. 

» Horace, S. i., 10, 47. 

• de 111. Gram. 5. The lines are : — 

" Saeviu* Nicanor Marci libertu* negabit 
Saeviu' Postumianus idem sed Marcu' docebit." 
^ Cf, Mr, EIUb* Froleg. to Catullus, especially p. 17. 
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of Lucilius was, we have- seen, popular in tone and 
Kational life, addressed to a popular audience ; but during these 

years the people were in no mood for satire. Rome 
was divided between men, not principles. Didactic verses about 
vice and folly were mere talk. Fear and hope, ambition and 
sedition, massacre and proscriptions, busied their thoughts. The 
follower of M arius or Sulla, of Pompey or Caesar, cared not what 
true Roman virtue or wisdom was, so long as his faction was 
secure, nor for the degradation of the miser if he could save his 
property. The simple life of his ancestors, his country's fame, 
the very inroads of the unconscionable Greek, did not concern 
him when he thought of bribes and office. Life was too eager 
and excited for that prudent, patriotic vein of thought to which 
the satirist appealed. Party strife had undermined public feel- 
ing ; every Roman was a friend or foe ; and in so far as literature 
had a place in the strife at all its fitting form was the epigram 
or the iambic. And so these forms of verse were brought from 
Greece by Calvus, Catullus, and Bibaculus ;* and, although their 
development ultimately purified the satiric poetry, it in the first 
instance took its place, being better adapted to the spirit of the 
times.*^ Lucilian satire did not reappear till life was changed. 
There could be no better illustration of its unfitness for the 
turmoil in which the Republic expired than the 
VaiTo.^^ fantastic guise in which the one satirist of those 
days clothed his thoughts. M. Terentius Varro' 
spent his life in the midst of the struggle. He served in Spain 
with Pompey, and adhered stedfastly to the senatorial party. 
Pardoned along with his friend Cicero by Caesar, he was pro- 
scribed with him by Antony, and his escape from death was not 
due to desertion of his cause. In 45 B.C., Cicero' makes him 
speak of his satires as 'Mhose old writings of mine;'' and the 
only one of them whose date we know* was written in b.c. 60 ; 
so that they must have been composed in the heat of public life 
and political partisanship. 

He wrote one hundred and fifty satires. Only fragments of 

them remain; but we have very full information 

His satires, about their character and contents from Aulus 

Gellius and Nonius Marcellus,^ who had the text 

before them. 

Quintilian distinctly asserts that he wrote ''that earlier kind 

Kelationto ^^ satire" — a phrase which, as we saw, must refer 

Ennius. to the satire of Ennius.' Yet in tone, in style, in 

* We search the earlier Anthology in vain for this use of iambics and epigrams. 
^ Cf. Dryden : '* Our English who in malice never fail, 

Hence in lampoons and libels learn to rail." 

• B. C. 116-21. ' Acad. Quaest. i., 2. « TpiKapvoc 

^ Of the ninety-six satires that are quoted these authors quote eighty -three. 
^ Quint. I. 0. X., 1, 95 ; cf. Eiese de Qen. Sat. Menipp., and Bohr's Rom. Liter, s. 
Varro. 
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aim, even in theme, no resemblance is visible. Quintilian*s 
classification can however be understood by remembering the 
injudicious desire for orderly arrangement which marks the 
Flavian critics, and by noting that in all Quintilian's literary 
history he keeps in view the name rather than the character 
of a writer's compositions. The satire of Ennius had been 
distinguished by the variety of its verse. Varro's satire was 
still more varied, and therefore they are classed together. 

His real master was Menippos of Gadara, a Cynic, who 

flourished about twenty years before him. The 
hifl'nmster*^ writings of Menippos have disappeared, and he is 

chiefly known from Lucian's Dialogues with the 
Dead. He wrote thirteen books, deriding the philosophy and 
pseudo-philosophy of his time ;^ nor is there any evidence that he 
wrote on other subjects. Lucian speaks of his lawless tongue, 
his cursed independence, and his mocking laugh. Strabo"" calls 
him <nrov^oye\oioQ, serio-comic ; and in Charon's boat he proposes 
to cut oflT the philosopher's beard with a saw. Of his method 
we only know that he occasionally employed dialogue, and that 
he wrote both in prose and in verse.^ 

Varro's imitation of Menippos must have been very close. 

GelKus™ says he '* rivalled " him and " himself 
'^bi?^ called his satires Menippean." Probus" speaks of 

" Varro Menippeus " ; in later times, ** satira 
Varroniana " and ** satira Menippea " were equivalent terms ; and 
Cicero,** in a passage inserted to please Varro, makes him dis- 
claim mere translation and assert that he was an imitator. 

His satires were written partly in prose, partly in verse ; and his 

verse seems to have exhausted almost every kind of 
Form. metre.P Iambic senarii prevail ; but we find dactylic 

hexameters, cretics, hendecasyllabics, galliambics, 
and sotadaeans. His transitions are not artistic. He breaks sud- 
denly into song in the middle of a sentence, and returns to prose 
in the middle of a verse. Cicero tells him that he wrote a 
^* varied and elegant poem ; " but we must ascribe this to friendly 
civility. Gellius speaks disparagingly of his poetical power ;^ 



J His titles illustrate his subjects, e.g., 'ApKeeriXaog, Ncicma, Upoc tovq <pv(nKovc 
'Kol fiaOrjfiaTiKOvQ koI ypa/ifiariKOvc Kai yovovQ *^TriKOvpov koI rag tm avruty 
SprfffKevo/jiivaQ eiica^ac. 

k Strabo, p. 759. 

* This had been denied ; but (1) Lucian Bis Accus., 33, " Kpatrlv riva irapa^^oy 
•KEKpafiai KCLL ovre ire^OQ eifii ovre eirl Tuy fiirptjy fiiflrfKa aXXa hnroKevravpov 
^iKrjyy^^ K.r.X. (2) Probus on Verg. Eel. vi., 61, **^^ quoque omnigeno carmine 
satiras suas expoliverat." 

« Noct. Att. ii., 18, 7, xiii., 3, 1. » ad Verg. Eel. vi., 61. «> Acad. Quaes, i., 2. 

P ** Omni fere numero." — Cicero. 
. <i N. A. vi., 16, •• Lepide admodum et scite factis versibus;'* xviii., 14, "eruditu9 
haud facundus." Ellis, p. 14, ** With no great success and very imperfect manipulation." 
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and with the exception of one or two graceful 
Style. elegiacs, the fragments show vigour rather than 

elegance. In his hexameters he seems to have 
imitated Lucilius, and the only evidence of care is a marked 
effort after archaic forms and expressions. The disjointed effect 
is heightened by perpetual, indeed laboured, introduction of 
Greek words and verses.' Two examples will perhaps explain 
his style better than further analysis : — 

** Quid aliud est quod 
Delphice canit columna litteris suis "Ayay 
Mtfidv 
quam nos facere ad mortalem modum medioxime ut quondam patres 
nostri loquebantur." (Modius.) 

Again : — 

'' E mea ^cXo^o^v/^ natis quos Menippea haeresis nutricata est tutores 
do 'qui rem Bomanam Latiumque augescere vultts.' " (Testamentum.) 

The rudeness of this hybrid style reminds us of the times of 
Naevius, not of Catullus; and its cumbrous learning does not 
give it a place within the bounds of literary art. His words were 
so obscure that the poets of the post-Augustan age amused 
themselves by guessing at his meaning ; and* Gellius tells how he 
puzzled a pedant by an ordinary passage from Varro. 

The only respects in which he resembles Lucilius are his 

perpetual introduction of dialogue and the dis- 

dhio^^ °^ cursiveness of his method. Several of the satires 

seem to have been reports of dinner-talk ; in at 

least three/ he repeats discussions with his slave. In one,* a lover 

and a hater of music debate its charms. In another,"" a theorist 

and a practical man are introduced side by side. Indeed the 

words " inquam " and " inquit '* occur in every second fragment ; 

and it has been maintained, with some plausibility, that all his 

verse is dramatic. And then like Lucilius he 
^meSodT* passes from theme to theme in rapid change. 
Etymological discussions and analyses of gram- 
matical terms, botanical distinctions and mythology, are joined to 
injunctions to know the limit of our powers, to explanations of the 
IVlaenian Law, and criticisms of a praetor's verdicts. Disorder 
is the rule to which he always conforms. Yet we can hardly 
conceive his style as an imitation of Lucilius or even of Menippos. 
Its peculiarities seem rather to arise from the harsh contra st/of 
encyclopaedic knowledge and Greek influence with the spirit of 
a Cincinnatus or Fabricius. 

Varro's aim and subject were also Menippean. 

His aim. The locus classicus is the passage in the Academics 

of Cicero from which we have already quoted. 

' Cicero introduces Varro's justification of this habit in Acad. 2, i., beg. 

• Marcipor, Bimarcus, Marcopolia. * "Ovo^Xopav. ^ ^v^iiV nvxMrrw* 
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There Varro is made to say : — " We have blended many extracts 
from an abstruse philosophy, and many metaphysical remarks 
with a sort of fun ; we thought fit to write them, so that they 
could be understood by the less learned, allured, so to speak, by 
the merry praises and by the very sweets of th6 philosophy of 
old." His aim, then, was to convey serious instruction in an 
inviting guise ; and his lessons were based on philosophy. At 
least three of the satires dealt specially with matters of natural 
science, and five with what we should term pathology, some with 
legal points, but far the largest number with questions of practical 
morality. Further, like Menippos he criticised and ridiculed 
systems, the modern developments of Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism, the pretensions of the naturalists, the folly of the logician, 
and above all the puerilities of the Cynic, 

For philosophy at Rome was not the same as 

hb'teLS philosophy at Gadara. 'All Greek systems were 

modified on Italian soil ; their moral side was 
emphasised, their bearings on practical life developed. " Philo- 
sophy,"' says Cicero, " is the guide of life, the implanter of 
virtue, and the scourge of vice ; the inventor of laws, the master 
of character and of training." It was so with Varro. Though 
his writings were pervaded with a kind of philosophy, liis theory 
was but the groundwork which served for the erection of his 
building. He wrote, Cicero says, for the sensible, not for the 
learned ; his satires were adequate to * induce, not to instruct 
(ad impellandum satis, ad edocendum parum). Ambition, 
endurance, envy, suicide, education, are among the subjects 
which he specially treated. Beside moral lessons, abstract 
theories were insignificant. Though abstaining in the main from 
personal attacks, he did not shrink from criticising political life, 
e.g,y the provisions of the Maenian law, the abuses of provincial 
government, and the clumsiness of the First Triumvirate, ^e 
depicts the gluttony and greed of the rich and, without logical 
analysis of their offences, contents himself with sayiiig that 
a twelfth of their zeal given to philosophy would turn them into 
good men. His practical tendency is clearly illustrated by his 
unsparing ridicule of the Cynic philosophy, of which, TertuUian 
says, he was a disciple. 

Still more characteristic is the national spirit which was his 

. real stimulus. If he is a satirist rather than a 

"'spwT Cynic, he is a Roman rather than a satirist. Den- 

tatus is deeper in his heart than Diogenes, Carvilius 

than Socrates. His country, not his theory, has been outraged. 

"Times are changed. The forum is now a pigstye. Numa 

himself would not recognise his own city. Once everything at 

Rome was chaste and pure and pious ; now — do my eyes deceive 

" De Divin., c. xi., \. 
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me ? Do I see slaves in arms against their masters, the comitia 
turned into a market-place ? I look around to see a man better 
than myself, and find all drinking deep into the night." The 
guardians to whom he entrusts his writings are those who wish 
the commonwealth and Latium to prosper. 

Even the humour of his verse is national. With a wealth of 

antiquarian lore, he throws himself back three 

and humour, hundred years, and laughs, scornfully yet bitterly, 

• at what he sees in Rome. The rough wit which 

gives a racy tone and a comic title to practical teaching and 

moral tales is not literary, but the shrewd sense of absurdity and 

hatred of excess that we look for rather in some rustic general of 

the Samnite Wars. 

For his varied page has unity of spirit and tone. We feel that 
we are having a definite view of life and of the 
His personality. Roman world. Even from broken fragments pre- 
served by unsympathetic critics and grammarians, 
we seem to understand the learned man who was no scholar, the 
imitator of a Greek philosopher who was at heart so true a 
Roman that he could not follow that one form of verse which was 
in keeping with Roman genius, — the fitting representative of an 
epoch of confused feelings and contradictory sympathies. 

When the struggle was past, Lucilian satire revived. Peace 

and leisure came; and with them Horace. The 

Horace satires of Horace were written at the beginning of 

his poetical career, the first book being published 

about 38 B. c, and the second in 32 or 31 b. c." He was an 

avowed follower of Lucilius ;' and he conceived his 
^satirist^'^ master's verse to have been aj free and unassuming 
criticism of literature, manners, and men, prompted 
by a distinctly didactic purpose. 

Yet there were necessarily many changes in satiric poetry. 
I. The influence of patronage was operating upon every branch 
of literature. The circle of Scipio had been drawn 
But patronage together by culture and sympathy ; the' circles of 

Maecenas and Messala were professedly literary. 
The poet found livelihood and safety, as well as friendship, in the 

wealthy ministers of Octavian. And therefore he 
Tte ptpiUar tone! ^id not care for the favour of the people,iif he had 

the approval of his patron. Private recitations had 
been substituted for public circulation.' ** Content with a few 
readers, look not for the admiration of the crowd .... the applause 
of the rich (equitem plaudere) is enough for me. Let Plotius and 
Varius, Maecenas and Vergil, Valgius and Octavian, my learned 
friends, approve* .... Away, boy, aflix these words to my little 

' H. S. ii., 6, 61. * H. S. ii., 1, 27. i., 4, 67. i., 10, 47. 

y Cf. Seneca, Controy. pp. 292, 376. 

' H. 8. 1'lO, 73-83, cf. Odes, ii., 16, a9, m., \, \. 
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book."' Accordingly the popular tone which marked Lucilius 
has vanished ; and the nature of Horace's criticism is modified 
with the change in his audience. 

II. Exclusive devotion to literature had developed every form 
of writing and specialised the sphere of each. The 

by d^velo^Int ^V^S^^^ and the iambic lampoon were now the 

recognised and, as we have seen, the appropriate 
vehicle of personal attack. Horace's venom found vent in his 

Epodes, and it is important to notice that *these 
of epigram were written during the same period of his life as 

the satires. He carefully justifies the introduction 
of examples into satire, as the result of the way in which his 
father taught him virtue — an apology which would have been 
meaningless from Lucilius. True, he will retaliate if assailed^ 
but his pen (stilus) will not strike any one who breathes, unpro- 
voked.^ Many of the names with which he illustrates his criticism 
are taken from Lucilius ;° the others are either insignificant or 
mentioned with a moderation which renders his words inoffensive. 
Again, the sciences of grammar and etymology had arisen, and 

still further limited his subject. Discussions of 
and grammar, spelling, declension, and philology, find no place in 

the satire of Horace. His literary remarks are 
confined to criticism. 

in. With the cultivation of literature, the artist has become 

conscious. Satire is no longer, as with Lucilius 
of E^orace!^ and even with Varro, the outpouring of the heart, 

but the form in which the poet deliberately chooses 
to clothe his thoughts. He selects, as we have seen, a model, 
and he justifies his selection. **When I retire to the hills and 
towers, what should I rather deck than satire?" He even 
analyses the qualifications required for the task. '^ I need now 
bitter, now playful speech, maintaining the role now of a poet, 
now of an orator."** 

IV. There was no longer room for criticism of public life or 

public men. Literature was partly hemmed in, 

pubuJ'widckm. partly degraded,* as the reigning powers increased 

their rewards and punishments. At a time when 
contemporary history was crushed by the suppression of public 
documents, when epic poetry was seasoned with panegyric, when 
practical philosophy was driven to praise a pleasant forgetful- 
ness of active life,*^ — the lips of the political satirist were sealed. 
In the new world there was no institution, no usage, no action, 
that did not centre in Octavian ; and attacks upon them were 
necessarily tirades against him. 

• H. S. i., 10, 92. b H. S. ii., 1. eep. 40, i., 78. Cf. i.. 4, 73. 

c e.g. Gorgonius, Nasidietius, PantolabuB, Nomeutanus, Bupilius. 
d E, 8, iL, 6, 8, foJl. • Cf. Teuffera Hist. Rom. Liter, vol i., p. 389, Eng. trana. 
^ M. S. ii., 7, 22. 
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Indeed the sympathies of the poet were with the ** rising sun." 
Augustus, as Tacitus says, attracted all men by the charms of 
quiet.* Horace had witnessed the worst days of the old republic, 
and the safety of the new regime was becoming apparent. His 
dominant feeling in political matters was, as we gather from the 
Odes written in this period,*" hatred of civil war ; and from civil 
war Octavian was gradually withdrawing the state. He may 
laud the fortunes and the manners of the plebs of old ;^ but their 
institutions he does not praise and can hardly regret. He might 
well have sneered at the conduct and policy of the patriots ; but 
their day was past ; they were bound up with the glories of the 
commonwealth on which they had brought disgrace. The satire 
of Horace, therefore, never deals with national life or political 
movements. 

His subjects, then, are purely social and literary. To literary 

criticism he devotes two entire satires and the 
critichmT^ greater part of a third.^ He lived at the time of a 

popular reaction in favour of old writers such as 
Naevius and Lucilius ; but he was a member of a clique whose re- 
finement and polish almost amounted to purism, and condemned 
the harsh rudeness of the national poets. His elaborate analysis 
of the style of Lucilius is an example of their point of view. 
Lucilius, he says, wrote quickly and carelessly ; he thought more 
of quantity than of quality, and exhibited the same faults as he 
had himself blamed in his predecessors. And the modern 

popular poets admired him for his very defects. 
its attitude, They had not learnt that it was hard to be a poet, 

that poetry was an art and not a knack of imitation 
or a facility in rhyme. Or even if they took Calvus or Catullus 
for their model, they knew nothing more; and their bad taste 
showed itself in their own pointless and bombastic verses. " The 
fickle populace glow with a rage for writing ; they bind their locks 
with leaves and spout songs. Learned and unlearned alike, we 
write poems everywhere."^ The popular favourites, Tigellinus, 

Demetrius, Alpinus,Fannius, writhed under his lash, 
and seyerity. We are told that by these satires he made many 

bitter personal enemies ;^ and certainly in them he 
speaks with least restraint. They are the only cases in which he 
feared **jus judiciumque," and the only expressions which he 
found it necessary to explain and justify. 

Yet social and private life is the paramount subject of his verse. 
By his analysis of character he gave for the first time a definite 



s Annals, i., 2. 

** Cf. esp. i., 37. Mr. Sellar, in the introduction to his now published work, has 
clearly pointed out the different attitude of literature towards Octavian before and after 
Actium. Horace's satires, as we haye seen, belong to the earlier periods 

» H. S. ii., 7, 23. i t>iz. ^, v, \^,•\\,»\,\.^ V. 
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« -1 •• ^^"^ *^ Lucilian satire; for the Roman critic" 
ism^paramount." defines satire as ** carmen maledicum ad carpenda 

hominum vitia compositum," while modern satire 
has followed him, taking for its subject ** the follies and vices of 
mankind."*" Look, for proof, at his satires in detail. He writes 
in I. 1 on Discontent, Envy, and Avarice. In I. 2 his text is, 
*' While fools avoid faults, they run into extremes." I. 3 is upon 
shortsighted intolerance of the wealcnesses of others. In I. 8, 
under the name of Canidia, he ridicules vulgar superstition. In 
I. 9 he paints his persecution by a bore. In II. 2 he sounds the 
praises of a frugal life, which he reinforces in II. 6. In II. 3 the 
insanity of mankind and the ' sanity ' of the Stoic are ridiculed. 
In II. 4 he mocks the gastronomic delights of the Epicurean. 
In II. 5 he describes the contemptible arts of the fortune-hunter, 
in II. 8 the vulgar ostentation of the rich parvenu ; while in II. 7 he 
proves that all are slaves. '* Skilful Horace touches every fault."" 
It is to his cosmopolitanism that Horace owes his influence on 

later satire. He alone among Roman satiric poets 
TnT^'**'' was a citizen of the world. He laughs at human 

weakness and not at the deterioration of his country. 
No doubt, he sees the depravity of his own age^ and its perver- 
sion of moral sentiments^** while he attacks the feeble philosophy, 
the servility and gluttony, that were ruining Rome. But these 
are marks of every age in which satire flourishes, and the side path 
of a quiet life to which he points his reader will always be the 
ideal of the cultivated poet in a troubled age. His distinctive 
feature is that he does not satirise purely national degradation, but 
aims his shaft at follies which never fail from off the earth.^ He 
is " sworn to the words of no master," and, we may add, to the 
hopes and fears of no age or country. 

This width of sympathy is accompanied by a moderation of 

tone, foreign to every other Roman satirist and to 
Moderation, every generation of Romans but his contemporaries. 

He has no fierce indignation, no bitter scorn, for 
he moves in the society which he is criticising. And so he 
stigmatises follies and blunders rather than vices, and points out 
inconsistency 'and absurdity rather than crime. His satire is 
didactic, but his teaching is that of the shrewd man of the world 
who wishes to show his friends how to live peaceably and happily, 
and who holds that this may be done by preserving a middle 
path and avoiding extremes. Accordingly his precepts are 

varied by a quiet genial humour which often strikes 
humour. hoi^e more surely than severity.' **Convitia Lucilii 

in sales yXvKtnriKpovc mutavit."* " Do not take the 

™ Diomedes. ^ So defined by Boileau, Erasmus, and Dryden. 

o Persius, i., 116. p H. S. ii., 3, 93. q Ibid., i., 3, 65. 

' Ibid.^ i., 10, 7. Cf. Persius : " Omne vafer yitium ridenti Flaccus amico tangit." 
' Caeaubon de Sat, Foes, 
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trouble of buying a large mullet^ for after all your pains you will 
have to cut it up before it can appear on the dinner table/'' For 
his own part he has learnt that the gods pass their time without 
care, and do not interfere with nature's operations. Still 'tis a 
pity that their old shrines are falling to pieces ; and a mother 
will do no harm by oflFering a vow for her son's recovery, pro- 
vided she does not undertake to dip him in the Tiber and so 
bring back his fever. It makes no difference whether a fault is 
due to stupidity or to passion."* We are all mad, every one of 
us. We are not what we seem, and the really wise man is not 
the assuming philosopher but the sensible person who sees 
through the outward show and recognises his own faiUngs, 
wondering at nothing but meanness and servility and vulgarity. 
Some one may say to me, * Have you no faults yourself? ' To 

be sure I have, greater perhaps than yours.\ . ., You 

defiidtion!* "™^y ^^^" ^^y *^ ™® *^^^ ' ^™ veiling my weakness 

with specious words, and praise my cabbage, only 
when I am not invited to dine with the rich." * You do not 
really hop/B that these rhymes of yours can banish pain and toil 
and heavy care ? ' No, Nature herself it is who fixes a limit to 
our desires and lusts.* Horace is the only Roman to whom we 
can apply Landor's description of satire : " The smile is habitual 
to her countenance; she has little to do with philosophy^ less 
with rhetoric, nothing with the Furies." 

Accordingly, aiming at amusement as well as instruction, he 

. introduces pleasant witty gossip about himself and 

himself?^* his own way of life. He describes, like Lucilius, 

a journey with his friends.^ He tells how he 
spends a day in town, and explains the delights of his country 
life, showing how much happier he is than if his grandfather had 
been a quaestor — ay, his father and his uncle too.* He is per- 
petually fancying retorts made to him by the hearer, and is glad 
to talk with him and justify his own position. He will even 
explain his relations to Maecenas, and show how free from 
servility he has always been, how simple-hearted his friendship 
with the great.' Milman** has defined the Horatian satire as a 
comedy of manners ; but his definition fails to recognise that 
Horace himself is always in the foreground, and that his presence 
is as truly a part of hjs satire, as we have seen was the case with 
Lucilius and Varro. 

In his style a great change is visible. Indeed with him satiric 

verse culminated. Following the example of 
Style Lucilius, he wrote in hexameters, and developed 

that free smooth use of an epic measure which 
finally identified it with satire. He admits that his critics may 

t H. S. ii., 4. 34. • Ibid., ii., 3, 210. » Ibid., i., 3. 19. 

^ Ibid., ii., 3, 40. « Ibid., i., 2, 110. i \\a^,Vx^^ 

« Ibid., i., 6, ad fin. • Ibid., ii., 6. ^ V>*viV. ^l^^av "'''^^^'^'^ 
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say that his style wants nerve, and that a thousand such verses 

might be written in a day if you were to remove times and 

measures, it would be mere prose/ But this homeliness is 
artistic. His muse travels on foot/ for her burthen is light. " I 

shall exclude myself from the list of poets : for you 
conyenational must not say that it is enough to wind up a verse, 

or think him a poet who writes as we do.** Re- 
peatedly he calls his verse "sermo," talk, conversation;* and the 
force of this designation is well expressed by the scholiast : " They 
are so called either because they use simple, not inflated language, 
or because they are addressed to a present audience.'* Yet his 
familiar strain is never hurried or careless. The haste of Lucilius 

has passed into an elaborate art. '* Politiore aevo 
but artistic, natus politius scribit."' He has banished Greek 

words from his verse, and we find none of those 
poetical licences or irregular quantities that marred his master's 
style. He uses elision freely and the caesuras are not distributed 
as in epic verse ; but this is done with an artist's care, and gains its 
end in an unassuming lightness and ease of tone. In none of his 
poems are his grace and " skilful joining " more conspicuous. 
'' Multum Lucilio est tersior ac purior magis et nisi labor eius 
amore praecipuus."* 

His method is equally artistic. The digressions, by which he 

secures variety and liveliness, are changes of treat- 
Method, ment rather than of theme ; for his satires are on 

distinct subjects of which he only appears to lose 
sight. Like his predecessors, he has recourse to fable^ and to 
sketches of his own adventures ; but these are not bluntly 
narrated, and furnished with a moral at the close. They are 
always illustrations, and do not absorb him or take him from the 
topic he had in hand. As in dexterous conversation, '' he gains 
admission and sports around his hearer's heart."^ 

His tone, we nave seen, is one of discussion, and his method is 

often dramatic. At times, his verse becomes simple 
disc^sion. dialogue, as when he records a war of words 

between the parasites of Maecenas,^ when he 
discusses his own poetry with Trebatius,^ when he describes his 
adventure with the bore on the Via Sacra.^ And throughout 
there is an air of dialectic, which will be seen to mark him off 
from his successors, even when it does not clothe itself in 
dramatic form.™ 

Twice,"" in imitation of Lucilius, he dedicates a satire to his 

« H., S. i., 4, 59. ^ Ibid., ii., 6, 17, "musa pedestris." • Ibid., i., 4, 62. 
' Ruperti's Introd. to Juvenal. 8 Quintil. I. 0. x., 1, 95. 

*> Town and Country Mice. ^ Persius, i., 117. ^ H. S. i., 5, 62, foil, 

k Ibid., ii., 1. * Ibid., i., 9. 

» e.g. Ibid., i., 1, 60-66, i., 3, 24, i., 4, 14, 36, i., 6, 40, ii., 4, 1, ii, 6, 1. 
" Ibib., L, 1, and L, 6. 
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• fv' ^^^^^^ Maecenas; and the rarity of such dedication 
tie* to'^Satiresf' points to the distinction between his satires and his 

epistles, a distinction which critics have been apt to 
ignore. Casaubon, following Porphyrion and followed by several 
modern writers," has divided the satires into two classes, viz. : 
ai eXeyriKCLi, ad notandum, ridendum, increpandum, i.e. ' the satires/ 
and ai h^oKTiKal, ad praecipiendum de virtute, i.e. * the epistles/ 
Now^ it is true that they are akin both in subject and methodi 
and that Horace himself calls them both " sermones." But there 

are important differences besides that to which 

Eeasons for pre- Casaubon alludes. (1) They evidently belong to 

t^tSn. * ^ ^" diflFerent periods of the poet's life, and have distinct 

literary characteristics. The epistles show a graver 
and maturer judgment, more earnestness) less '^ dicacity," and a 
stricter conformity to poetical laws and usage.^" (2) Even those 
of the satires that are dedicated to Maecenas are not addressed 
specially to him. In the language of German criticism, they are 
more objective ; while the epistles refer pointedly to the character 
and circumstances of those to whom they are written. In the 
satires^ if Horace wishes to argue with friend or enemy, he 
introduces him dramatically, not as a correspondent. (3) He 
twice** calls the one class satirae, the other never. (4) The 
distinction marks his position in the literary history of satiric 
poetry more clearly than if we view them as two varieties of 
satire. It is in the satires that we see traces of Lucilius ; in 
them we see what his successors imitated and what moderns have 
viewed as essential to satire. The epistles are in the historical 
line of the Poetical Letter. For these reasons, then, it is simpler 
and more accurate to preserve the distinction. 

To recapitulate: Horace succeeds rather than imitates Lucilius, 

whom he surpasses in style and art. He writes a 
Recapitulation. " miscellany," but he no longer trenches on the 

sphere of the grammarian. The circumstances of 
his time led to the exclusion of public criticism, and private 
enmity has now another outlet; so that his subjects are social 
and literary. Within this sphere he imposes a further limit on 
himself, for he is purely critical and does not speak of '* the 
bravery of Scipio's son." Again, the national feeling of satire 
has given place to cosmopolitanism ; its popular tone is gone ; 
he writes for patrons and literary friends. He has no moral 
enthusiasm, and therefore no censorial prerogative. As the 
result, his satire depends entirely upon his circumstances, 
character, and literary genius, which assume a correspondingly 
greater prominence. 

• e.g. Bahr and Bemhardy. 

p e.g., Babr himself points out that in the 2113 lines of the satires there are 900 
elisions ; while in the 1968 of the epistles there are only 560. 
<i H. S., ii., 1^ 1, and ii., 6, 7. 
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There was no other satirist of note in the Augustan age. 

Julius Flortis, to whom Horace addressed two of 
Aus^u^ie l^is epistles/ is said by Porphyrion* to have been a 

writer of satire, "cuius sunt electae ex Ennio, 
Lucilio, Varrone.*' He is probably the pupil of Latro mentioned 
by Seneca* as the author of a declamation called " Flaminius," 
and by Quintilian'' as an " agile poet." The words of Horace 
would lead us to connect his name with erotic and lyric verse; 
and the general verdict has been that he was merely an editor of 
the early satirists. 

LenaeuSy a freedman of Pompey the Great, linguist and natural 
historian, published, about 34 B.C., a very bitter satire on Sallust. 
He had been provoked by the historian's unfair treatment of his 
master, and assailed bitterly his life and writings.^ Our know- 
ledge of the form of this piece is founded on a conjectural iden- 
tification of him with one Lenius, mentioned by the scholiast" as 
** a satirist whom Juvenal imitated." 

Ovid's Ibis has found a wholly indefensible place in treatises on 
satiric poetry. It is an elaborate and feeble round of imprecation 
in elegiacs on an unnamed man who has wronged him. It is 
satirical only because abusive, and is interesting simply in so far 
as it demonstrates the superiority of hexameter to elegiac verse 
as a vehicle for critical poetry. 

The next great satirist appears after the reigns of Tiberius, 

Caligula, and Claudius, under very different cir- 

Suppression of cumstances.. Ninety years had changed the Roman 

be^^an/his world and the spirit of every Roman. The wily 

successors. restraints and allurements of Augustus gave place 

to the downright despotism of his successors. 
Emperors no longer strove, even indirectly, to enlist poets as 
their supporters, and the royal ministers were not patrons but 
suppressors of letters. Seianus differed from Maecenas as widely 
as Tiberius from his stepfather. The insidious toils of the in- 
former were spread for every expression that showed even a 
desire for liberty. In the words of a poet of the time,* ** You 
may keep a shadow of freedom by choosing to do whatever you 
are ordered." Mark, for example, the literary oflFences of this 

period recorded by the historian. Cremutius Cor- 
Examples. dus/ in his history, called Cassius the last of the 

Romans ; be escaped death by suicide, and his book 
was publicly burned. Lutorius Priscus* was executed for reciting 
to a few ladies a poem in which he anticipated the death of 
a prince. Caius Cominius' was condemned to death for a 
slanderous poem against Tiberius, and Paconianus^ was strangled 

» Epist. i., 3, and ii., 2. • ad H. Epist., i., 3. * Controv., iv., 26. 

« I, 0., X., 3, 13. ^ Sueton. de 111. Gram., 15. ^ Schol. ad Juv., i., 20. 

> Lucan. Phars. iii., 146. 7 Tacitus, Ann. iy., 34. * Ibid., iii., 39. 

' Ibid., iv., 31. b Ibid., xiy., S9. 
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for a similar offence. Aelius Saturninus'' *' used some unseemly 
expressions," and was thrown from the Capitol. The Atellan 
farces'* were suppressed, and a composer of them was burned, 
for some rhymes containing an equivocal jest. 

The result was visible in every department of literature. 

Historians,® who did not write in a servile spirit 
Influence. like Velleius Paterculus and Valerius Maximus, 

chose remote periods, for Pliny the Elder dared 
not publish an account of the German wars. Oratory was confined 
to frigid pleading in the senate-house,' where it avoided every 
word that savoured of freedom. In poetry, Calpurnius copied 
Vergil and Theocritos slavishly ; Columella wrote about agricul- 
ture ; the lyrics of Bassus were " de metris." Pomponius 
Secundus ** made tragedies to his ruin," and Phaedrus, even by 
disguising his allusions,^ did not escape imprisonment. Grammar 
and jurisprudence alone show free and original writers, and their 
great names^ serve to illustrate the tempting aspect of pursuits 
void of offence. 

It is to the poetical vanity of Nero, or rather to the tolerance 

of poets which his mania induced, that we must in 
Nero's tolerance, part attribute the next development of the satiric 

poetry. Although his patronage was confined to 
fawning poetasters, his indulgence extended over a far wider 
sphere. Indeed Suetonius' says that he "bore nothing more 
patiently than abuse and reproaches of himself," and that he was 
'* mild towards those who attacked him in epigram and verse." 
His nature was too coarse to feel them, his penetration too slight 
to see their power. Further, we must remember that despotism 

was a different thing in his hands fr6m the un- 
Explanation, sparing supprjBssion of Tiberius, which had banished 

freedom on principle. Nero, tyrant as he was, was 
guided solely by his own fitful and capricious will. Thus it was 
that he for whom Apollo prayed " that he might be like him in 
song and voice, and that he might afford happy times to weary 
men," fulfilled, almost against his will, the servile prophecies of 
the philosopher.^ In Nero's reign Phaedrus^ attacked the im- 
perial ministers in the guise of Fable, creating a new form of 
satire ; and in its early years the satires of Persius, Petronius, 
and Seneca were written. 

Persius, a scholiast says, was prompted to write by reading a 
satire of Lucilius; and he himself professes to mutter where 

• Dio., Ivii., 22. d Sueton., 57. • Cf. Tacitus, Ann. i., 1., Hist, i., 1. 

' e.g. Mamercus Scaorus; cf. the treatment of Lucius Piso and Ms retirement from 
the senate. 

8 Bk. ill., Prolog. 33 : ** Quae volebat non audebat dicere." 

*^ e.g. Valerius Frohus, Asconius, Modestus, Proculus, Gelsus. 

' Suet. Nero, 29. J Seneca's airoKoXoKvyrdKris '^> 

^ The third, and most outspoken book of the Fa\A»& ^^^ ^\\aj^1 \\^^^^ ^^kl 
the death of Tiberiua, and probably after C\au^\iB. 
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Lucilius lashed and Horace laughed.^ In the frag- 
Pereius. ments of the former we cannot fully trace his 
influence on Persius ; but comparing him with 
Horace we can see the nature of his debt to his predecessors." 

We omit his imitations of words and phrases which have been 
elaborately collated by Casaubon." Like Horace, he disclaims 

poetical genius, and justifies in dialogue his choice 

°^Horicel°'' ""^ ^^ s^^^^^"" ^e scorns to write for old voluptuaries, 

and claims as his audience those inspired with the 
freedom of Old Athenian Comedy.^ His aim is to turn up his 
nose at men and manners, and to laugh at them.*^ He feels that 
modesty has perished from the earth, and resolves to expose the 
baseness that is hidden by a fair exterior/ We see the h^nd of 
Horace in the very vices Persius assails and in his method of 

assault. He contrasts the secret desires of the 
Examples, worshippers with their blatant words, and sneers 

at their self- destructive prayers, declaring virtue to 
be the only acceptable sacrifice/ He speaks of envy as a 
longing for that little corner of our neighbour's field ;* and of the 
miser who doubles and quadruples his property but has still too 
little,"* who cannot pass a penny in the mud,'' whose cellar is filled 
with mouldering stores,'' and who fails to see the happiness that 
may accompany a cheap salt-cellar.* He describes the weakness 
of the man who deserts his lover and returns at her bidding/ 
Changed as was the literary world, he depicts the pufling and 
blowing of would-be epic poets, pointing his words by examples 
of their diction.* He admits that his neighbour may pluck him 
by the cloak and point to flaws in his own attire/ He shows 
that all vice and folly are due to a want of calm self-scrutiny, of 
consideration of the shortness of life and the vanity of human 
wishes.** Up to a certain limit, no point on which he dwells, no 
criticism which he makes, had been untouched by Horace ; and 
we may conclude that his imitation of Lucilius was at least as close. 
But Roman satire was too intimately connected with Roman life 
„. ,. . . to admit of reproduction ; and these resemblances 
featoes^^^ serve only to exhibit in stronger light the distinctive 

peculiarities of Persius, and to show that they were 
the necessary result of his character and circumstances.*" 

J S. i., 119. 

"* Of the satire which is said to have incited him to "write, only ten lines remain. 
» Casauhon's ed. of Persius, Appendix. <> Of. Pers. Prolog., with H. S. i., 4. 

P Ihid., i., 123, with i., 4, 1. i Ihid., i., 40, with H. S. i., 6, 6. 

' Ihid., iy., 13, with H. S. ii., 1., and Epist. i., 16, 44. 

• Ibid., ii., 8, with H. S. ii., 6, 10. Epist. i. 16, and Odes iii., 23. 

* Ibid., vi., 13, with H. S. ii., 6, 8. « Ibid., vi., 78, with Epist. i., 6, 34. 
▼ Ibid., v.. Ill, with Epist. i., 16, 64. " Ibid., iii., 73, with H. S. ii., 3. 

» Ibid., iii., 5, with H. 0. ii., 16, 14. 7 Ibid., v., 158, with H. S. ii.. 3, 260. 

« Ibid., i., 93, and v., 20, with H. S. i., 4, 19. • Ibid., iv.. 24, with H. S. ii.. 3, 299. 
^ Ibid., v., 26, with H. S. ii., 7, and ii., 3 ; iv., 22, with i., 1 ; iv., 125, with i., 2, 6. 
e From 8, v,, 15, (ore teris modico, etc.), it has been concluded that Comutus was 
himself a BaUriaU Dion (Ixii., 29) says that hi© ^waa \iwna^©^ M "^"et^ ^^ ^^"t \iaa 
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I. Persius was educated by a teacher of philosophy whose side 

he never left. His short life was spent with the 
His philosophy, leading Stoics of his time, such as Thrasea, Bassus, 

and Lucan ; and his philosophy gives a new tone to 
satiric verse. His mind is checked by reason (premitur ratione 
animus). He addresses, not a patron in whose favour he finds 
prosperity, but a teacher by whose rules he guides his life. He 
is not writing for literary friends who are content to stand aside 
behind a wall till the storm is past, but for his fellow-philosophers 
who are persecuted and who have sought refuge from oppression 
in a theory. " Learn, poor men, and note the causes of things, 
what we are, what rank has been assigned to us, what it is right 
to wish for .... what is the limit of money, in what section of 
mankind we have been placed."** *' Do not look to outward 
circumstances for your merit,' .... but enquire what is your chief 
good,' Have you a definite aim in lifer'* or do you live from 
hand to mouth ?**.... Ah ! they are barren of truth who chime in 

with the verdict of the day."' And so, his method 
stan^Md ^^ analysis. Everything is referred to a philo- 
sophical basis, and tried by a philosophic standard. 
He does not look at the absurdity nor even at the imprudence of 
a vicious life. " Stat ratio contra.'* When, for example, he 
assails hollow prayers and superstitious religion, he points to 
their inconsistency, not their danger.^ He does not ridicule the 
great upstart or the idle profligate; but investigates the nature of 
true freedom and true greatness, demonstrating that a single blow 
has not freed the former, and that the latter is on a level with 
old Baucis^ the herb-seller.'' 

** Ut vitia expurges, scrutabere mentem animi ipsam ; 
Ut Flaccum teneas, omnia docta tene.'" 

II. In speaking of Varro, we noted the Roman tendency to 

emphasise the practical side of Greek systems ; 

Yet his philo- ^nd this tendency becomes again apparent in the 

of life. ^°^ Stoicism of Persius, which is a theory of life rather 

than a system of philosophy. It at once explains 
how a young pupil of the schools came to write upon men and 
manners; and throws light upon that high moral ideal which 
marks him off from other satirists, and made him so popular with 
the early Fathers and with the obtrusively didactic scholars of 
the seventeenth century. Persius preaches an ascetic philosophy, 
but it is the philosophy of daily life. " He alone is free whose 
heart does not leap if his eyes hght on gold, or if a fair girl gives 

criticisms ;" and Hieronymus assigns 68 a.i>., as the date of his banishment; but the 
passage in Persius is probably spoken by Cornutus, not to him ; cf. Pretor ad loc. 

* S. iv., 10. • S. i., 8. f S. iv., 17. 8 S. iii., 60. 

h S. iii., 62. i S. v., 76, and iv., 78. ^ ^/vt. 

^ B, iy. ^ Tarrhaeus Hebrus, Sa^. "E^., xxx^vl.> ^^. 
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him a sweet smile." The most thorough slave is he who sees the 
right and does the wrong;" the most fearful woe is to behold 
virtue, and to pine away when she has been deserted.** Cast 
away from you what is not truly yours :^ you will then be free and 
wise by consent of the praetor and of high Jove."*^ 

While this constitutes his excellence and partly explains his 

popularity, it robs satire of many of its graces. In 

'"h^r. ''' fPite «f Ws avowal,' he is a poor iester. Laughter 

is out of keeping with the life he leads' and the 

I)revailing current of his thoughts. His jokes are heavy and 
aboured, as when he explains that the son of earth is his 
ancestor in the sixth degree,* or describes with wearisome repe- 
tition the young man's disgust at the badness of his pen ;'^ and 
his attempts at parody are so feeble that commentators to this 
day debate the points at which they pass into his own style. We 
are also deprived of the light discursiveness of the Horatian 

verse. Satire is no longer talk (sermo), but careful 
8?de writing on a given theme. When Persius writes 

about himself, he is evidently conscious that he is 
wandering from his point, and returns to it with painful 
abruptness. When, for example, he gives us details of his own 
mode of life,^ we feel the futility of his attempt to copy Horace, 
and are made painfully aware that the life of a young Roman 
Stoic in the first century was not a subject suited for merry verse. 
III. Philosopher and moralist though he is, he represents the 

Roman of his day. Stoicism was the one refuge of 
^man'i^f^day. *®se who refused to yield to the moral and literary 

deterioration of the early Empire. While it num- 
bered among its adherents most men who were noted for practical 
virtue, it was the centre of the only literature that had a shadow 
of independence. Thus Persius, the satirist of the school, was 
the most national poet of his time. It is true that this spirit did 
not manifest itself in a longing for the past, or in pride of 
ancestry. Only once'' does Persius allude with regret to the old 
Roman ways, and when he speaks of pride in ancient lineage, he 
does so with scorn. " The city of the Stoics was the city of 
God.'' Yet independence, hatred for tyranny and vice, for 
cLKoXatria in all its manifestations, guides the pen of Persius, as it 
had inspired Naevius, Lucilius, and Varro. 

Further, the life of his satire lies in his expression of this spirit. 

Roman Stoicism had not yet developed its bitter 
Itfe ofMVyerse. f^^^l^^gs in that practical form which provoked 

Imperial vengeance in the latter part of the first 
century ; but from the first it contained elements of resistance 



« S. iii., no. » S. iii., 38. o S. iii., 52. p S. iv., 62. q S. v., 112. 

'' Sum petulant! splene cachinno — hoc ridere meum. * Nostrum istud yiyere triste. 
* S. vL, 60, " 8. iii., 13. ^ B. Yi.,\)eg. ^ ^. v,,\Q^. 
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(turbidos facit).* We feel that if he had lived he would have 
been involved in the conspiracy which ruined his friend Lucan : 
for in his attacks upon the court he shows a still more uncom- 
promising attitude than is seen in the Pharsalia. 

upon the*court! ^^ ^^ "^' necessary to suppose that he aimed directly 

at Nero ; for the scholiast's remark^ rather implies 
that he did. not ; while Nero was not singular in the protuberance 
of his person.* But the "patrician blood," who patched up 
verses from Catullus with bombastic phrases of their own, who 
gloried in the applause of paupers, who sallied out by night with 
guards to insult the citizens, were the Emperor's train, if not 
himself. The most violent and personal of Persius' lines are, as 
we saw was true of Horace, his literary criticisms ; but while 
Horace assailed petty scribblers as far from power as from genius, 
Persius attacks the government itself. The first and fourth 
satires breathe an air of manly freedom and unsparing criticism, 
beside which his finest analysis of vice seems bald and barren. 
He had not the easy subtle grace which made the miser and the 
vulgar voluptuary contemptible in the lines of the refined friend 
of Maecenas ; but he had a bitter insight into the folly and vice 
of the degraded courtiers and the fawning mob, which gives his 
satire a truly Roman ring, and shows how insufficiently we 
describe his attitude by saying that he was a Stoic. 

Cicero* tells us that even in his day. Stoicism had begun to 

. . aflFect literature ; and Quintilian^ says that the 

Detenorahono gtoics always disregarded grace and elegance; but 

there were other influences at work, corrupting the 
purity and simplicity of all literature, and deteriorating the style 
of satiric poetry. An author's audience was inferior to what it 
. had been in the days of Horace. It was no longer 

cli^ue^^ * composed of the flower of the world gathered round 
an illustrious and liberal patron. The academy, 
as Mr. Arnold would say, which had for a time banished pro- 
vincialism from Rome, was broken up, and had given place to a 
number of cliques, to one or other of which a poet must adapt his 
writings. Again, declamation had fostered the same artificial 
tendency. A simple style; was voted poor : " Sordet omne quod 
natura didicit."" The public preferred Saliust to Thucydides ; 
and a man thought a paragraph well composed if it ended with 
" esse videatur." Vergil was held inferior to writers of a mere- 
tricious type. " Ne carmen quidem," says Petronius,'* •*sani 
coloris erubuit." To protest against this was vulgar, and pleased 
only "the hairy race of centurions," who hated culture of all 

« Tac. Ann., xiv., 59. 

7 The scholiast on i., 99, says that he changed the line, that he might not ae^m to 
aim at Nero. 

' Sat. i., 55. Mr. Pretor insists that this can refer to Nero only. 

• Bmt. 31, 118. •* Stoici traducti a disputando ad dicend\im.mQ\i%Ax«V's«?i»S!teQixV ^^s** 

* I. 0., xi., 1, 70, etc. • QnintiUan, 1. 0., V\\\.,*l, ^. ^ ^ib^Kjav^x^xsv* 
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kinds, and to whose taste no poet could conform. Thus it was 
that, the wholesome checks of a cultivated circle and an educated 
public both failing, a man like Persius, who saw through the 

pretentious ornaments of fashionable scribblers," 
Artificial, betook himself to an equally artificial style/ We 

find in him conscious obscurity, proverbial phrases, 
harsh figures, and abrupt transitions. The drift of his meaning 
is lost in his search for a smart phrase or a striking word. 
Rarely do two lines pass without some strange construction or 
unusual expression. Forcible as he is, he is incapable of saying 
a thing with simple grace. He elaborates, for example, in six 
lines and with painful minuteness, Horace's " Our two stars agree 
in wondrous wise;" and then passes on bluntly to the vague 
and unconnected statement that '^ there are a thousand kinds of 

men."* Or, again, after describing his own life, he 
^^^a^JC""^ changes his theme with the bald remark, " Another 

may be different from me."^ There is no " callida 
iunctura," no " curiosa felicitas." 

Yet his verse was hailed with delight by his contemporaries, 

and modern criticism places him above the first of 
concise, the moderns, if only third in the Roman rank. 

For the excellence of his style lies in a sphere 
peculiarly his own. We have seen the power of his analysis of 
vice and weakness. In like manner his style is brilliant in its 
logical conciseness. Harsh as his brevity and pungency seem 
at times, they are always vigorous and usually suggestive.^ His 

language is not frigid except when he imitates his 
vigorous, predecessors, and his remarks are, for a Stoic^ 

wonderfully free from commonplaces. 
His style is perhaps most striking in its dramatic element. He 

develops dialogue more elaborately than the other 
dramatic. surviving satirists ; and in this respect he excels 

them all — a fact which scholarly legend recognises 
by naming a dramatist as his master.^ Take, for proof, his 
argument with the voluptuary when he bids him rise from bed 
and work,^ the refusal of the rough captain to listen to reason,*" 
and above all the culminating outburst of his defence of satire. 
" I have seen it, my little book, I have seen it myself. King 
Midas too has the ears of an ass."*" 

To resume : Persius belongs to the Lucilian 
Recapitulation, school, for he imitates Lucilius and Horace in 

• S. i., 63, 127, etc. ' ** Et raro et tarde scripsit." Vita Persii. 

g S. v., 62. ^ S. vi., 20. 

^ Lucan is said to have shouted with delight. Quint., x., 1, 94. *' Multum et verae 
gloriae quamvis uno libro Persius meruit." Cf. Martial, iv., 29. 
J Note esp. S., y., 188, iii., 38, iy., d2 ; ii., passim, esp. 23. 
^ Lactant. and Lydus de Mag., tov Toirp-a Iffux^pova fxiij.ri(ra(r6ai OiXufv, 
1 S. y., 122, 166. » S. iii.. 93. 

» 8, 1, 121. "His dialogues convey a very distinct notion of the element which 
formed the staple of the original satura," Prof. B-amaa^ vn. I>\CV,. oi'Bivo^. 
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subject and in method ; but he gave satire a new tone, and his 
merits lie in features peculiar to himself and resulting from his 
circumstances. His satire is not popular in tone ; but it is national 
in so far as it expresses the feeling of a noble Stoic living at 
Rome amidst the excesses and tyranny of Nero's reign. 

The characteristics of Persius are clearly seen when we compare 

the satirical novel of his contemporary Petronius. 
Petronius Petronius saw the moral and literary vices of the 

age as truly as Persius. He delineates the buf- 
foonery and folly of Nero's court as directly and far more skilfully. 
** The people are now lions at home, foxes abroad." " Would 
not our land be better if it had men ? " '* Every one in Rome is 
cajoler or cajoled." " No one rears his own children." The 
great man's favourite was once a porter. The proud freedman 
is the offender. " What have the laws to do where money reigns, 
and no poor man can come to high estate ? " The madness of 
declaimers, the nervelessness of oratory, the feebleness of song, 
are stigmatised. Trimalchio makes comedians play vulgar farces ; 
his singers so supplement the Aeneid as to rob it of all its 
charms. Yet the Satiricon is wholly alien to the satiric poetry 

of Rome. Petronius is not didactic ; he scoffs 
^e satiric p^te. ^^ther than rebukes, and if he exposes vice he 

teaches it too. He is rather an arbiter voluptatum 
than a censor morum. His verse, with which alone we are 
directly concerned, never deals with folly, except to mock the 
satirist. He does not imitate Lucilius, but parodies him. He 
has been classed as a Menippean satirist because he intersperses 
prose with verse in various metres ; but there is nothing of Varro 
in his spirit, and little even in form. He has a plot and writes a 
tale. His verse is not " like talk," but elaborate and polished ; 
and he seems to have passed the line that separates ancient from 
modern literature. There is not a. drop in him, to use Persius' 
language, of his fathers' force ; and he owed as little as he con- 
tributed to the growth of satiric poetry. 

The same is true, in a minor degree, of another " Menippean 
. ^ satire," the airoKoXoicvvTUKng of Seneca. In it, Seneca 

The airoKoXoKvv combined a bitter attack upon the dead Emperor 
roKTic ^jjj^ fulsome flattery of his royal pupil. It is 
important in literary history because it is the first extant 
specimen of satire as a weapon of purely personal attack, and, 
except the satire of Lenius,° the first time it was used for this 
purpose. The freedman, the foreigner, the special pleader, share 
with Claudius the virulence of Seneca's pen. Augustus rises 
among the dead to express his shame for the Empire he estab- 
lished ; but by his own confession, the author " cannot withdraw 
his eyes from private wrongs to look on public disasters." 
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Further, the satire of this burlesque is in prose, save when Unes 
from old Greek or Roman poets are travestied : the only piece 
of satirical poetry is a choral song ;^ and its place is in the history 
of epigrammatic verse or lampoons, for its motive was personal 
hate, not critical nor patriotic feeling. 

To understand the next and final development of satiric poetry, 

we must glance at the treatment of literature during 

d r ^^Th^ and *^® thirty years that followed the death of Persius. 

VOTpasian! ^ Vespasian and Titus were both patrons of letters ; 

and in their reigns there was a slight revival of 
history ,*» epic poetry,' jurisprudence,' and science.* We have the 
names of at least two satirists. MatemttSy'' a tragedian, exposed 
literary bunglers and attacked despotism. Turnua' " brought a 
brave heart" to a satire in which he "wounded Locusta in 
hexameter verse " with such vigour that after poets placed him 
on a level with Juvenal, and a scholiast says that he was Juvenal's 
master ; but only two of his lines survive/ and they are evidently 
corrupt. 

But the tyranny and vanity of Domitian crushed this revival 
. . , in the bud, and produced a race of flattering 
trr^nj.^ copyists. His Capitoline and Alban contests ad- 
mitted only panegyric. Thus Silius Italicus inter- 
spersed his books about the Trojan War with bombastic praises 
of Domitian's prowess."" The versatile and polished Statins makes 
heaven and earth and sky join in applause of the Emperor, 
and censures Caligula only to gain the colouring of contrast. 
Even Martial, an author whose very existence depended upon 
freedom of speech^ illustrates the shackles that restrained 
him. He professes in his preface that he will give no cause of 
complaint to any one who thinks well of himself; and while he 
praises Arria and reviles Nero, he lavishes praise upon Domitian, 
to be disavowed on that Emperor's death. The only satirical 
effusion of this period is a dull piece of seventy hexameters^ 
relating to the expulsion of philosophers from Rome in 90 B.C., 
and attributed to Sulpicia, the wife of Calenus ; but its best 
passages are evident imitations of the third satire of Juvenal ; it 
is now generally supposed to be a forgery of the fifteenth century ;* 
and in any case it is unworthy of a place in the history of satire. 
We require no further explanation of this sterility when we read 
that one Stoic lost his life for praising Thrasea^ another for not 

p Beginning, " Fundite fletus, edite planctus." 

4 Rufus and Messala. ' Valerius Flaccus and Bassus. 

• Sabinus and Celsus. * Pliny the Elder. 

^ Diom., zlyii., 2. Tacitus de Orat., 11. 

' Martial, xi., 10, yii., 97. Sidon. Ap. ix., 26, 6. Rutil., i. , 603. Schol. on Juy., i., 20, 

w «< Ex quo Caesareas suboles horrida homicida Locusta 

Occidit curaeque yeneni admota Neroni est.'' 
' Cf, especiaDj bk. xiv. J Cf. iy., 2, 13, iii., 3, 70 foil. 

' Cf, Boot* 8 treatise on the satire. 
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blaming Helvidius Priscus ; and that their pamphlets were burned 
by decree of the senate.' 

The accession of Nerva was the signal for an outburst of 

literary activity.'* He and his successors applied 

BeW of letters f^^ stimulants ; and the fact that they, in the main, 

under Nerva and, ru. i*^ ^ \ '^ ^ xi i 

Trajan. 1^" literature to its own resources, was the real 

cause of the originality displayed in more spheres 
than one. Men wrote more freely, says Pliny, and therefore 
more willingly; pursuits that had been nearly quenched revived.* 
But the revival was of a peculiar kind. The muse was sad on whom 

the Emperor cast a kindly glance ; an eloquent and 
Its character, barren age hated itself and its own Terpsichore.* 

In epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, imitation was 
still the rule, and *' affectata sublimitas " had become a part of 
every poet's education.® A few names' are the sole relics of 
great industry. But the quiet of those twenty years (96-117 a.d.) 
gave scope to three m£n of genius who had lived under the 
tyranny of Domitian. A developed criticism showed them the 

[>ast they had forfeited for ever; they had knowledge and 
eisure to feel the irreparable loss ; they had liberty to express 
regret. In memory, if not in life or hope, they were Romans. 
And so, while Tacitus painted his visions of the past in a dream 
of German life, and explained the present in his Annals, while 
Pliny produced the most polished form of the Roman art of 
correspondence, — satire was revived, for the last time, by Juvenal. 
Juvenal, like Persius, professes to follow Lucilius and Horace,<^ 
and presents in clear and unmistakable language 
Juyenal. his motive, his subject, and his method. He may 
write because he has listened to so much bad 
poetry; he will write satire because vice meets him at every 
turn. Gods and heroes have been sung to satiety ; he is moved by 

the men he sees around him ; — the wedded eunuch, 

th^e fl^e upstart barber, the Egyptian dandy, the vile 

informer, the foul fortune-hunter, the blackleg and 

the forger, the plunderer of his ward, the poisoner, the foreigner 

celebrating a triumph, the futility of criminal trials, the success 

of vice, the avarice and gluttony of the rich, the 
and motive, degradation of sacred offices, the base and con- 
temptible conduct of all at Rome, their prayers, 
their wrath, their pleasure and delight, their running to and fro. 
This unparalleled store of vice makes it hard to keep from 
writing satire. ' Do you say 1 am unequal to the task ? Si natura 

» Plin. Epist. yii., 19, 5. 

^ Ibid., i., 13, 6. ** Magnum proventum poetarom hie annuB attulit." 
* Ibid., iii., 18, 5. ** Studia quae propius exstincta reducta .... liberius ideoque 
libentiuB scribitur." 

«* Juyenal, vii., 1, and 36. • QuuiUUflXL, ^^a&Vm^ «!^A.^^^» 

' e.g. ^ufUiS, Capito, Paulus, Gamnius. * ^«»V\., *I^,b\* 
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negat facit indignatio yersum. Do you warn me of the danger 
. that attends the exposure of Tigellinus ? Then I'll try my pen 
on those who are in their graves/ 

Juvenal excludes, then, from his satire the living offender. In 
the critic's language, his verse is rather " ad car- 

nS^'offend^r. P^^^^ ^^^^^ '' *^? "carmen maledicum." His 

bitterest personalities are about the dead Emperors 
and their favourites. In some cases, e.g. Tigellinus and Montanus, 
we recognise names notorious at the beginning of the first cen- 
tury ; and, even when we do not, such names as Matho, Cluvienus, 
and Crispinus have a hollow ring. Two familiar exceptions to 
this rule serve to bear out its truth. He alludes to the useless 
condemnation of Marius ; but Marius was an exile, and powerless 
at Rome. His strictures on Paris were originally composed as an 
epigram, afterwards inserted in the seventh satire, and then the 
cause of Juvenar^ banishment. In other words, the epigram, 
developed by Martial, was the recognised outlet for personal 
dislike and for censure of the living. Juvenal *dare not even 
breathe the name of that directness with which Lucilius branded 
vice.' The offences he attacks are present, but his illustrations 
are from the past. 

His subject is still further limited by the exclusion of literary 

criticism, which as we have seen bulked largely in 
critic^7 ^^® satire of Lucilius, Horace, and Persius. Even 

his weariness with the unflagging epic poets is 
introduced only to vindicate his own offences. The pandering 
verse-maker is in his eyes a moral not a literary delinquent. 
When he speaks of the poor themes and diction of the poets of 
his day, he blames the patron, not the poet. Immorality, quid- 
quid agunt homines, the daily life of men, is his one theme. 

The key-note of his satire and its persistent tone is once more 

. national feeling. With the growing activity of the 

tionaHeeUDg.' Provinces and the annihilation of political life in the 

metropolis, Rome had ceased to be cosmopolitan; 
and with this change Romans had, to the poet's eye, ceased to 
be citizens of the world. Juvenal writes to Romans about their 
degradation. "But you, ye sons of Troy, forgive yourselves;^ 
that countryman of yours, Quirinus, dons his run-to-dinner dress ;* 
the rich man's steward bids the very sons of Troy come forward 
for theirdaily dole ;J long ago the Quirites should have risen in a 
body and left the city;'' let us leave our native land."^ The 

poet's ally is Umbricius, who comes from the 

iMoad8*^of^*for- ^^""^''y ^^^^ hob-nailed boots, and sees no room 
eigners, " 1" ^^e city for an honest Roman." In this spirit 

the protest of Juvenal is always couched. He 

»» Sat. Tiii., 181. « Ibid, iii., 67. i Ibid, i., 100. 

* Ibid, iii., 162. i Ibid, iii., 20. »» Ibid, ill., 321. 
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hates the inroads of foreigners and their rise to power. " Quirites, 
I cannot bear the city to be Greek;" the Syrian Orontes has 
poured into the Tiber : the princeps equitum once hawked fish in 
a foreign town;"** a whole satire is devoted to portraying the 
horrid customs of the country whose nurslings are now lording it 

at Ftome.P Equally hateful to the Roman's pride 
^''\^Z^ of birth is the elevation of men of low estate ; and 

low born. in ...i . • o t 

hardly a satire is without vituperation ot the 
powerful freedmen, and of those whom Fortune in her sport has 
pleased to raise. If she pleases, the consul becomes rhetorician, 
the rhetorician consul. An actor can bestow more than the 
illustrious.^i The very slaves are haughty, and in wealth, in 
power, in honour, outstrip the descendants of the men who made 
Kome great/ Even in the more general satires,' he is a Roman 
speaking to Romans ; he " hastens to his contemporaries," and 
perpetually points to the contrast between Sabine virtue and 
modern vice.* 

But the didactic side of satire is more prominent in Juvenal 
than the critical ; and this marks him oflF from his 
^SmaM predecessors. If he. complains, he also rebukes; 
and his rebukes are addressed to the Romans 
themselves. ** What boots a lofty line if you disgrace your 
wretched ancestors ! ''" Who does not understand the tricks of 
the patricians V' No wonder that old families are in disrepute 
when the people see the Fabii on the stage and hear the blows 
of the Mamerci.'' If they can bear such degradation, they 
deserve to do so.' Crispua did not bend his arms against the 
stream, nor stake his life on truth.^ Achilles has produced a 
Thersites, and Brutus has become Brutidius.* 
They have lost power and position by giving up everything dis- 
tinctively Roman. They have ceased to worship 

fault is^^^own! ^^^^® gods to whom man is dearer than he is to 

himself.' They have defiled the temples with gaudy 
trappings, and prayed with the lip when the heart was far away.** 
They have praised the Emperor as equal to the gods." They 
have introduced the horrid worship of foreign deities, and stand 
shivering in the Tiber at the bidding of a strange priest. They 
reverence the sabbaths of the Jews.* They have neglected to 
hold their children sacred, giving them a vicious example, 
entrusting them to foul slaves, and bidding them make gain, 
make gain in whatever way they can. They have not made it a duty 
to rear citizens useful to Rome in war and peace.' They have 
chimed in with the cry, ' Let riches conquer,' and ridiculed 

» Sat. iii., 60. «> Ibid. iv.. 32. f Ibid. xy. 

« Ibid, vii., 90. ' Ibid, v., 66. 

■ e.g. Ss. z. and zi. : ''Festino ad nostros." ^ e.g. S. z., 304, zi., 73. 

« S. viii., 17. ^ S. iv., 106. * S. viii., 190. « S. y., 170. 

7 S. iv., 90. • « S. y., 82 , yiii., 271. • S. z., 350. <» S. zu, IQQ, 

« S. iy., 70. * S. ziy., 96, and y\., T^aaftVm. * '^,1:\^.^•V^» 
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f)overty. The rich have yielded to gluttony, the poor to adu- 
ation. They have degraded themselves to please the Emperors, 
and made character weigh nothing in the balance. They have 
forgotten that virtue is the one peerless nobility/ In public life 
they have failed as fatally, abusing their power in the provinces,* 
neglecting the censor's words and the verdicts of the law courts.'' 
The sacred senate has devoted itself to gratifying the Emperor's 
vanity and sensuality rather than to the laws and administration.' 
It is because posterity can add nothing to our vices that the gods 
now frown. Therefore it is that the doors are closed upon the 
fathers when dainties enter the palace, that Caesar has to look 
for his legates in a cook-shop, that a poor man is never called to 
advise the aediles,^ that the man who cannot lie or flatter or 
forge has no place in Rome.'' For the sake of life they have 
given up life's motive ;^ the fault is all their own. 

Nor does his teaching stop here. It has a positive side, and, 
... if the chronology of modern criticism is correct, 

of hw^teachinff.^ ^^^^ ®'^® predominated in his later years. " Your 

grief must not be more burning than is meet ... do 
not fret under the yoke." I point to a refief within your own 
power.* Keep clear of the crowd, especially of the proud guest 
who compares and despises your modest fare."* At Praeneste 
you need not fear the miseries or dangers of the city. Above all, 
study, for consolation, that inspired maxim, * Know thyself.' 
Compare yourself with others, and you will see that vice is its 
own punishment, and that the only quiet path open to you is the 
virtue of a tranquil life. Be a good friend and a kindly neigh- 

hour. Then I recognise your nobility."' The ideal 
that* of Hora^ *^ which he points is as truly Roman as the past 

which he regrets, and as far removed from the 
asceticism of Persius and the cultivated leisure of Horace. 
" When you come to live with me, you will find an Evander ; 

your life will be simple rather than pleasant ; 
nor of Persius, there * improbitas * will be strange, and the young 

will rise in honour to the old. Your property will 
be small ; but you will not complain of your country's ingratitude. 
Your life will be like that of Curius, and in that its charm will lie.** 
And, on the other hand, mine are no precepts of Stoic or Cynic' 
I see through the veil that hides their self-indulgence. I see the 

philosophic informer murdering his friend.* Nature, 
but of a Boman. besides, never says one thing and wisdom another.* 

You may indulge at times, for pleasure is heightened 
by a certain self-restraint."* You may even adopt some hints 

' S. viii., 20. 8 S. viii., 120. »» S. xi., 93., i., 58. ' S. iv. 

i S. v., 64. k S. iii., 166. » S. viii., 93. « S. xiii., 12. 

n S. X., 363-363. <> S. xi., 128. p esp. Ss. viii., xi., xiii. 

«i Cf. esp. S. xi., 78 and 60, xiii., 50 and 128, xiv., 170. ' S. xiii., 120. 

' 8, a., pasBim. 8. i., 116. * 8. xiv., 321. » S. xi., 204. 
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from modern ways of life/ Be prudent and all heaven will smile 
upon you.'' I only ask you to live like a citizen."* 

The results of this attitude upon Juvenal's style are important, 
for they illustrate the essence of satiric poetry and its relation to 
Roman genius. 

I. Being a censor and a teacher, he cannot admit his own 
^ . „ liability to the charges he brings against others. 
SK^S^' There is no Davus pointing out his master's weak- 

ness. Does the defender say, " We too sinned in 
our youth " ? " Yes," says the poet, " but you have stopped."' 
He invites the hearer to come and test his words by his life, to 
see whether he praises cabbage in public, but whispers cheese- 
cakes in the servant's ear. His aim is not to depict, but to blame 
and instruct. Hence the dramatic element, so prominent with 
his predecessors and even with Persius, though not expelled, 
occupies a different place. Trebius* is introduced to be lectured 
and convinced, Umbricius' to express his convictions in un- 
interrupted strain. Fuscinius^ rarely has a chance 
dialogue becom- q( putting in a word ; and the interrogator in the 
ment.™^"^^ ^™*" ^^nth satire speaks only to ask advice.* Even in 

calmer satires like the thirteenth, the poet's friend 
appears simply to afford him a new starting-point, and thus 
change his point of attack.* True, dialogue is frequently intro- 
duced ; but its place is in sketches of wickedness and folly ; and 
its object is to impart liveliness, as, e.g., when the daily dole is 
being dispensed,'' when the underpaid schoolmaster remonstrates 
with his employer,' or vrhen the timid Romans meet over the 
corpse of Seianus.^ Dialogue is now an ornament of satiric 
poetry, not its essence ; and the reasons are the same as those 
which, we saw, drove satire from the stage.** 

II. His humour, too, receives a peculiar bent from his didactic 

attitude. At moral evil he cannot laugh. We feel 
h^oT^. that a moment's indulgence would destroy his 

authority. "Facilis enim cuivis rigidi censura 
cachinni."* True, there is no farce better than a hungry throat, 
or a whole nation playing comedy ^ and he points to a source of 
pleasure keener far than the circus or the acrobat.^ He can see 
and paint the absurdity of the flatterer who takes his idea of the 
weather from his king ; of the descendant of Uomulus, who will 
endure any shame for the sake of a bad dinner; and of the 
trivialities which occupy the Fathers. But his laugh is bitter, — 
a sneer rather than a joke. He unveils absurdity, only to show 
how base it is to be a buffoon. Ruperti points out that Juvenal 

» S. xiv., 306-322. ^ S. x., 366. » S. y., 112. y S. viii., 166. 

« S. 7. » S. iii. »» S. xiv. • 8. x., 347. 

d esp. lines 32, 70, 170. • S. L, 123. ^ S. vii., 168. 

g 8. X., 67. ^ Cf. pages 41 and 42. I S. -s.-^^V. 

J 8. v., 168. 8. iii., 100. '^ S, W.,'!^^. 
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is wittiest at the expense of gods and poetasters, i.e., when he is 
on the outskirts of the earnest lesson which he has set himself to 
preach.^ In his sermons themselves " the light touch of Horace 
would have been worse than mockery."" 

III. The regularity of his method is perhaps the most striking 
feature of his style. Merivale has shown that all 

hwmethod. *^® writers of the Flavian age have a definiteness 
of aim and conscious self-mastery ; and in none of 
them is this more apparent than in Juvenal. He has a purpose 
which he carries out with steady and unwavering earnestness. 
Thus the first satire is an adequate analysis of those that follow. 
Every form of vice there mentioned is dealt with and, on the 
other hand, the sequel is confined to the subjects there an- 
nounced. So he states at the beginning of each satire its special 
tliemey — in at least four cases with the very first line ; and 
connects his illustrations and arguments in logical sequence. 
Indeed, such phrases as '* primo fige loco," ** deinde sic collige," 
" quod modo proposui non est sententia,'* remind the reader of a 
philosophical argument rather than of a poem. In this way the 
discursive nature of Lucilian and Horatian satire, to which we saw 
that even Persius clung, altogether disappears. We cannot now 
confuse a satire with an epistle, or speak of his verse as a 
" comedy of manners." Take, for example, his story about 
Egyptian cannibalism. It begins with a general denunciation of 
the horrors of Egypt ; then the listener is warned against 
incredulity ; the circumstances of time and place are given ; the 
battle-piece is followed by a feast, and it, in turn, by an elaborate 
exposition of the foulness of the crime. Again, the slight de- 
scription of his own mode of life comes in to explain his meaning 
and to vindicate his censorial tone; while his very joy at his 
friend's return from travel introduces an exposure of the folly of 
the merchant and of the baseness of the joy that most men 
feel.» 

Critics have connected these peculiarities with the education 

and practice in declamation which are ascribed to 

rhetoric.^ Juvenal, and, pointing to his bombastic phrases 

and sometimes turgid diction as the result of such 

training, they have spoken of him as an artificial writer who 

appealed to a Roman audience by a literary artifice, and feigned 

the feelings of a patriot. Certainly, there are times when his verse 

savours of the rostrum rather than of the poetic muse. The 

careful happiness of Horace, the careless urbanity of Lucilius, 

the rude impetuosity of Varro, the stinging phraseology of 

Persius, have, no doubt, yielded to a studied uniformity which 

fails where they succeeded, and leaves a sense of conscious effort. 

1 e.p., I, 80, ii., 31, x., 243, 314, xii., 23, xiii., 34-64, 76, 112, xiy., 261. 
" Jdannay'a "Satire and Satiriste/* " S, xii. 
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There is an air of declamation^ for example, in his powerful 
description of a storm, in his fancy of the wonder of Alcinoos at 

Ulysses' tale, in his apparent reluctance to refer to 
Consciousness god or hero or the very hour of day by a simple 

name. Further, the sustained dignity of his tone, 
and the unity of each satire, bear witness to an epoch when the 
artist worked by rule, and criticism nipped every bud of sponta- 
neous poetry. Yet this elaborateness constitutes the vigour of 
his most scathing lines and finest satire, e.g. : — 

'' Ex facie tola urbe secunda 
Finnt urceoli pelves sartago patellae. 
— Bufum atque alios caedit sua quemqae jnventas 

Bufam qui toties Giceronem Allobroga dixit. 
— ^Eiectis mendicat silva Gamenis. 
— ^Dives tibi pauper amicis."** 

It would be as meaningless to say that Tacitus is less honest 
than Livy because he is less natural, as to urge 
Tadtus. ^^^ Juvenal does not speak from conviction be- 
cause his style is marked by the characteristics of 
his age. Indeed, the writings of Tacitus are perhaps the best 
illustration of the satire of Juvenal. In both, to use Teufiel's 

J>hrase, despotism had created a perfect mastery of their psycho- 
ogical surroundings ; in the style of both, we trace the influence 
of rhetoric ; for they substitute a careful and often stiff diction 
for the light grace and delicacy of the Golden Age. But con« 
sciousness is the secret and the motive of both. The pen with 
which Tacitus paints tyranny and corruption is a laboured one, 
and sometimes fails in effect; he knows that the freedom for 
which he sighs is out of reach. So Juvenal is conscious. He 
knows that he is haranguing, and that a Roman audience is a 
fiction ; his thoughts of the past are pervaded by the feeling that 
it is gone for ever ; and we have seen that his practical teaching 
does not aim at its restoration. But his wrath and indignation, 
his scorn for meanness and presumption, his insight into vice and 
folly, his weary vision of Rome in her better days, are as 
spontaneous an outburst of Roman feeling as was possible 
in a city and an art marred by two centuries of civil war and 
despotism, of greed and lust. 
To resume : Juvenal narrows the sphere of satiric poetry by 
the exclusion of literary criticism. It becomes 
Becapitulation. definite in aim, serious in tone, practical in its 

tendency, national in its character; so that his 
point of view and purpose are more akin to Naevius and Varro 
than to Lucilius, Horace, or Persius ; while his life and character 
are less prominent than those of any other author of the satiric 
poetry, of which it is the final development. For this branch of 

t> Cf. also iy., 53, x., 166, xi., S, \94, »L» VHn »-»« .A^^^^^»* 
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